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PREFACE 


I AM well aware that this book has many faults It is, 
indeed, to be judged rather as an enlarged pamphlet than 
as a book There are many things m it about which I am 
far fixtm certam, and may qmte possibly change my min d 
But they ale things which, at this moment, I feel need dis 
cussing, and discussing without loss of tune I have there- 
fore written qiuckly, amid many other preoccupations, for 
fear of missing the right moment for gettmg them said If, 
in the course of saying them, I have given cause for annoy- 
ance, I can only plead that what is important at this 
moment is not polish, but candour, m an attempt to face 
sincerely and reahsticaUy a situation in which it matters 
immensely what is done, not m months or years, but m the 
days and weeks that he just ahead of us I have never 
greatly mmded making mistakes, provided they help to 
stimulate thinking This book is, to a very great extent, an 
uncompleted process of thinking aloud The process is un- 
completed because, with the world m its present state, we 
are all of us groping m the dark 

G D H Cole 

Fneland, Hendon 
September, ig4i 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHANOINO WAR 

The war’ is altogether different since the Nazis have 
attacked the Soviet Union For there are now, over the 
greater part of Europe and perhaps over the whole of it, 
only two possible endings to the struggle, as far as I can see 
One of these possibihties is the general establishment of 
Nazism as the dominant force m European affairs the 
other IS the establishment of Socialism The third alternative 
that has hitherto seemed possible — a restoration of the old 
State system still on c&pitahst foundations — is, I beheve, 
now out of the question over any considerable area as a 
solution having in it any element of durable success It may 
still be possible, as the qmte temporary outcome of a war 
pushed to the point of complete exhaustion on both sides 
It may still be foisted on Europe temporanly, if reactionary 
capitalism comes back to power m Ae Umted States, and 
finds Itself m a position to dictate terms to the exhausted 
combatants It may still be possible, even short of this, in 
Great Bntam, if Great Bntam becomes at the close of tin 
inconclusive war a mere dependency of the Umted States 
But, even so, a peace which left Great Bntam in this situa- 
tion could be no more than a truce between wars It could 
not possibly last 

It IS the affair of all Soaahsts both to work with all their 
might for the overthrow of the Nazis, and to lay plans for 
the future on the assumption that they will be overthrown 
On no other basis is pla^ng even possible Socialists have, 
indeed, to work with many non-Sociahst elements for the 
objective of mihtary victory , but they must do this with the 
knowledge that there is not, m any of the nationalist or 
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capitalist groups with which they have to collaborate, any 
constructive force capable of building up a new order either 
within each nation or between the nations Capitalism, in 
all Its traditional forms, is dymg all over Europe, and 
nothing can give it a new lease of life It is dying, because 
It 13 qmte unsmted to the new technical conditions of pro- 
duction, because it has become meradicably restncUve and 
monopolistic and has lost its original character of “private 
enterprise”, and above all because it no longer really 
beheves in its own future Capitalism m Europe can eacst 
to-day only if it is organised and driven on by a force 
external to itself— the force of the Fascist State, with pre- 
datory mihtdnsm qs its primary impulse For the Europe of 
the fiiture, capitalism means Fascism, because Fascism is 
the only power capable of keeping capitalism ahve 
This does not prevent capitah!>ts in the non-Fascist 
countnes &om joimng to-day m the fight against Fascist 
domination fi:om abroad For the various national groups 
of capitalists have no wish to be robbed by the Germans 
Even if they prefer Fascism to Socialism, as doubtless most 
of them do, they want to impose their own Fascism on their 
workers, and not to have a foreign Fascism imposed upon 
themselves Their attitude is hable to change, as it did 
largely change m France, when they lose faith m their own 
power of mdependent survival , for then their best hope may 
seem to he m becommg the vassals of their conquerors, 
whc»e aid they can thereafter enlist m repressing the lower 
classes of their own countnes But this attitude arises only 
when the national capitalists have given up hope of being 
able to m ai n ta in their' own capitalism as an mdependent 
power Capitalists m many parts of Europe are already 
reaching this pomt , but m Great Bntam and, I think, m 
Scandinavia most of them have not yet reached it There 
are, moreover, m all countnes some capitalists whose feel- 
ings of national pnde are stronger than them econoipic 
defeatism, and who will therefore continue to oppose 
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Nazism, at any rate until they become fully convmced that 
Socialism is the only alternative that remains open 

In Great Bntam, rehance on the Umted States is an 
enormously important factor m keeping this anti-Nazi 
capitalism ahve For, as long as Socialism remains a 
negligible force in America, the mam body of British 
capitalists will continue to rely on the Umted States to insist 
on a capitalist restoration m Europe at the end of the war, 
or at Ae»vcry least on the preservation of a capitalist 
Bntam Bntish capitalism is, m addition, gready encouraged 
by the attitude of the Labour Party and the Trade Umons, 
which have so far shown htde disposition either to press 
hard for “war-time Socialism” as an instrument for winning 
the war, or even to indicate an intention of pressing hard for 
a Socialist system when the war ends Bntish capitalism 
still rehes on its abihty* with the aid of the Umted States, 
successfully to manage Labour so as to keep itself tolerably 
intact 

These hopes might even be fulfilled, if Great Bntam stood 
alone They may be fulfilled, for a tune, if the war ends 
inconclusively, with the continent in German hands and 
Litde Bntam kept m bemg as an Amencan Protectorate 
But I doubt whether the leaders of Bntish capitalism, if and 
when they squarely face the problem, can any longer b^eve 
m the possibihty of restonng capitalism m Europe as a 
sequel to the destruction of the Nazi power They must 
know that they could, at the most, succeed m restonng a 
senes of puppet regimes which would be qmte unable to 
mamtam themselves — ^for it is out of the question that the 
atizens of the Umted States would agree to keep a per- 
manent army of occupation m Europe for the defence of 
such a futile system 

What, then, are the anti-Fascist capitalists thinkmg^ They 
are, I beheve, regarding the latest phase of the war with 
cunously mmgled feehngs On the one hand, they would 
like the Russians to roll litack the Gbrman armies and 
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break Hitler’s power, or, even better, so to exhaust the 
Germans, without actually breaking them, as to render both 
the Soviet Umon and Germany impotent for some time to 
come But, on the other hand, they have not been able to 
nd themselves of a long-standing desire to see the Soviet 
Umon collapse, or become so transformed pohtically as no 
longer to threaten Europe with mvasion by Communist or 
Sooahst ideas Their pleasantest day-dream Is a renascent 
Czardom defeatmg both Nazism and Commumsm at one 
blow , but they know that this is much more than they can 
dare to hope 

What I have written so far is but a prelude to the mam 
part of this chapter For my mam purpose m wntmg is to 
discuss what Socialists ought to make the foundation of 
their pohcy ih this new phase of the war Essentially, the 
question I have to raise is this Are^he Socialists of Western 
Europe still thinking of a future m which their several 
countries will be restored to life as separate States, or are 
they begmmng, now at last, to think m terms of an united 
Europe’ 

Free Poland, Free Czechoslovakia, Free France, Free 
Germany — ^what do these words convey to Socialists, who 
arc engaged m world war for freedom against the Nazi 
mihtaiy machme’ Do they mean m the mmds of the van- 
ous Socialist leaders that they are still planmng to reinstate 
these countries as mdependent Sovereign States, withm 
whose frontiers the old pohtiad battles are to be resumed, 
and progress made, or not made, towards Socialism accord- 
mg to the success, or ill-success, of Social Democratic 
Ptirties of the traditional type’ If that is what they do mean, 
they are thinkmg nonsensical thoughts, without real sub- 
stance, for it is^'certam that these countries, so restored to 
their pre-war ways of government, would fall speedily mto 
even worse confunon than before, and be utterly mcapable 
of finding solutions for the immense problems which will 
confront all Europe on the morrow of the war 
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What then? Ought Soaahsts to be thinking in terms of 
federal solutions between neighbouring States? Ought they 
to set about restoring the oU Austro-Hungarian Empire as a 
Danubian Federation of Kepubhcs, or at buildmg up a 
Balkan Federation by linking together the pre-war States 
of Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece? This notion 
IS no less fantastic than the other Put back these countries 
with their mdependent sovereignties and, even if they agree 
at the outset to some form of federation among themselves. 
It wdl be no time before they are agam quarrelhng one with 
another, federal group with federal group, and State with 
State inside each separate federation 

The idea of nationahty as a basis for mdependent state- 
hood IS obsolete Economic development, mcludmg the 
development of the econonuc arts of war, has destroyed it 
finally The mdcpendftnce of small States, and mdeed of all 
States save the hugest and richest m developed resources, is 
impracticable now that a mechanised army and air force 
belonging to a great State can simply sweep aside all the 
resistance that they can offer The utmost “mdependence” 
any small State can hope for in the future is a false m- 
^cpendence, behmd which hes the reahty of complete 
dommation by a greater neighbour That, or existence on 
mere sufferance, or as a buffer between greater neighbours, 
almost certam to become a battle-ground if those neigh- 
bours fall out. 

Assume the revival of the pre-war European State system, 
even with federations of the smaller and weaker mdependent 
countries What chance would a federated Danubia have of 
resistmg either a united Germany or a muted Russia, were 
either mmded to enslave it— that is, except by enslavmg 
Itself to the other? For how much would the mihtary might 
of federated Balkama count m any future European con- 
flict? For nothing, as an mdependent force Nor, mihtary 
considerations apart, have such groupmgs any suffiaent 
basis of econonuc strength Can Balkan or Danubian federa- 
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tion solve the problems of peasant poverty'’ Yet these are 
the basic problems of all Southern and Eastern Europe, and 
there will be no stable European order until a solution of 
them has been made possible 

I assert the unpracticabihty of puttmg back the pre-war 
State system m Europe, even with federations to bmd its 
fragments together mto larger pieces, not because I under- 
value the importance of nationahty, but because I am sure 
that the first essential for facmg jthe problems of European 
reconstruction is to cut asunder m our own mmds the 
notions of nationahty and of mdependent statehood There 
must be national groupmgs all over Europe , for nationahty 

15 a real and creative force m the mmds of men But 
nationahty can no longer, in this twentieth century, provide 
a basis for the State We Europeans can no longer hve 
under national governments, each «assertmg its own m- 
dependent sovereignty, and claimmg the last word m all 
pubhc affairs There must be m Europe a temtonal 
sovereignty very much wider m its jurisdiction than the 
temtory occupied by any smgle nation , and to this wider 
body must belong, not only the power of peace and war, 
and all that goes with it, but also the general control o^ 
economic pohcy and the last word in all major economic 
affairs 

I am not aSscrtmg that all Europe must pass, in major 
mattbrs of pubhc pohcy, under a smgle umtary govern- 
ment So much I do not profess to know It may be that 
the government of contmental Europe will be divided after 
the war between two or three great States — an enlarged 
Soviet Umon m the east and south, and a new West 
European State, embracmg the countries which have a 
more deeply rooted hberal tradition — and possibly a new 
Central European State somewhere m between It may be 
that Great Bntam will not fall withm any of these groups, but 
will become, with its self-govcmmg Dommions, part of a 
new imit based on the Umted States as its real centre of 
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power But at the most there la no room m the new world 
of the West for more than these few States, and it may be 
that there will be found room for no more than one State, 
stretchmg from Vladivostock to San Francisco across the 
span of three contments and an ocean that is no longer a 
barrier to normal peace-time mtercourse 
This I do not pretend to know, and I do not beheve any- 
one can know, at present A great deal evidently depends on 
the success of the Soviet Umon m resisting the present Nazi 
onslaught For, if the Soviet Umon can preserve its power 
mtact eigamst the fuU impact of the aggressors, it is pretty 
certain that later on the Soviet forces will be m a position 
to sweep back over a large part of Europe In that event, is 
It not most likely that the problems of Poland, and of the 
Ball&ms, and of Hungary, wiU be solved by their inclusion as 
Soviet Repubhcs withift a vastly enlarged State based on the 
U S S R ^ At this prospect, some Social Democrats, I know, 
will hold up their hands in holy horror » But I, for one, 
should regard this as a far better solution than any return of 
these States to their past condition of precarious, poverty- 
stricken, quarrelsome mdependrat sovereignty, or than any 
restoration of capitahsm m them I do- not like Stahn’s 
methods, and I have been a strong critic of Soviet pohcy, 
not merely since the Soviet-German Pact, but long before 
But I have never allowed my dislike of much that Stalin has 
done to bhnd me to the fact that the USSR remains 
fundamentally Socialist, or that the Soviet form of revolu- 
tion and of government may be the only one that is capable 
of sweeping clean the stables of Eastern and Southern 
Europe, or of solving the basic econoimc problems of the 
unhappy peasants of these impoverished States 
Nor do I at all rule out the possibihty of a Soviet Germany 
forming part of this new and- greater USSR or working 
in close association with it Indeed, this might prove to be 
the best solution, both because German industry and Ger- 
man techmeal abihty would be mvaluable assets m the 
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econonuc development of these backward parts of Europe, 
and Germany ought therefore clearly not to be divorced 
from them, and because there is something to be said for the 
view that the Germans, or at any rate the Prussians, have 
more in common with the East Europeans than they have 
with the peoples of Western Europe I am ready to go 
further I would much sooner see the Soviet Umon, even 
with its pohcy unchanged, dominant over all Europe, m- 
cluding Great Britain, than see an attempt to nrstore the 
pre-war States to their futile and uncreative independence 
and their petty economic nationalism under capitalist 
domination Much better be ruled by Stalm than by the 
restrictive and monopolistic chques which dominate 
Western capitalism Nay more much better be ruled by 
Stahn than by a pack of half-hearted and half-witted Sooal 
Demociats who do not beheve m 6ociahsm, but do still 
beheve m the “independence” of their separate, obsolete 
national States For it would be much better to hve within 
a system, however barbaric m some of its features, that has 
m It some creative force making for the hberation of man- 
kind from class-oppression and primary poverty than to be 
thrust back under the dead hand of a decaying capitahsm 
utterly incapable of fresh, creative effort 

I have not, however, the smallest intention of proposing, 
or of working for, the all-European victory of Communism 
i la Russe I am not a Communist, but a West European 
hberal (with a small “1”) with an intense behef m demo- 
cratic Soaahsm I value intensely the particular kmds of 
personal and group freedom which have won considerable 
scope under the parliamentary capitahsm of Western 
Eiuupe, and I passionately want a solution of the European 
problem which will leave these values ahve and give them 
scope to grow I am keenly aware that Russian Com- 
munism, mainly because of the conditions under which it 
has grown up, sets httle store by these particular kinds of 
freedom (though it sets much store by others which in the 
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eye of history may well seem of even greater account) I 
know that I should be acutely unhappy m the Soviet Umon, 
or m any aU-European extension of it based on the same 
piohcy But I am not under the illusion that my happiness is 
of any great importance, and I am fully convmced that 
what matters most is to eradicate the class system, even if 
the particuleir hberties by which I personally set most store 
suffer severe damage m the process For these hberties, I 
feel sure, will grow again, within a classless society, in far 
wider diffusion than is possible under the class system, 
whereas, if the class system is not eradicated firmly, I feel 
sure that the civilisation which attempts to preserve it is 
doomed to fade ignomimously away 

I feel, therefore, that the hberal values of Social Demo- 
cracy are worth fighting for only if Social Democracy is 
prepared to fight for Siem on a basis consistent with the 
fundamental requirements of the present age First among 
these requirements I put the entire abandonment of 
national sovereignty, and the complete fusion of the 
“hberal” countries of Europe into a single State It is for 
Germans, Austrians and other national groups to deade 
whether they propose to throw m their lot with an extended 
Soviet system or with a Western Europe thus muted My 
assertion is only that there is, and can be, no third altei- 
native compatible with the conditions of successful hving m 
the modem world 

What would be the essential character of this new unified 
State of Western Europe^ It would need to have, as an 
indispensable minimum, not only the sole control of armed 
force, but also the general direction of all major economic 
affairs It would need to work m terms of a qommon general 
economic plan, to accept a common currency, to treat its 
resources of materials, man-power and accumulated capital 
as available for concerted use over its entire territory, and 
to act on the assiunption that a common, or at least an 
eqmvalent, standard of hving should be made available for 
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all Its inhabitants It would have to be, economically, as 
unifif-H as the Soviet Umon, and as fiiUy subject to a common 
plan 

Are the Social Democrats who constitute the surviving 
M.Trirn«< of the Labour and Socialist International prepared 
to face the problems of European reconstruction on this 
basis^ There are two mam obstacles to the acceptance of 
the view which I am putting forward — first, hostJity to the 
Soviet Union, or at any rate to its pohey m reoent years, 
and second, national separatism, based partly on national- 
istic feelings and partly on the fear that a great, international 
State may be too huge and clumsy an instrument to express 
the spirit of democracy 

Take first the case of the Soviet Umon It is easy enough 
to understand the sensations of fury which visit many 
Social Democrats at the mention df Stalin’s name They 
have been, for many years, called every bad n a m e under the 
sun by the Clommunists of their own countries , they have 
watched with feelings of horrified disapproval the successive 
purges of many of the best known leaders of the Russian 
Socialist movement , and for the past two years they have 
been faced, not only with the Soviet-German Pact, but also 
with the opposiUon of the Gommumst Parties m their own 
countries to the war ageunst Nazism It is no*great wonder 
if many of them have been ready to beheve that there is no 
great difiference between Stalinism and Hitlensm after all, 
or to rank the Soviet Umon among the enenues of Socialism 

Yet this view is, and has been throughout, utterly mis- 
taken A country does not cease to be Socialist because it 
follows for a time a radically mistaken pohey, nor does a 
certam similarity of instruments between two r^imes neces- 
sarily mdicate an identity of character or objective The 
basic fact is that the Soviet Umon remains Socialist m its 
essential institutions The land and the factories belong to 
the people production is planned not for profit but for use 
the class-system has been tom up by the roots These 
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aie the essentials of Socialism they are found in the Soviet 
Umon, and not one of them is to be found m Nazi Germany 
“Totahtanan” the Soviet Union may be , but, if so, there 
IS more than one kmd of totahtanamsm, and it is mdis- 
pensable to keep the kinds apart in our mental classification 

We can now see that what Stahn sought with Hitler m 
1939 was no prehrmnary to a treaty of aUiance, but an 
assurance of a breathmg space In the Litvinov period the 
Soviet Ujuon tried hard to estabhsh a common anti-Nazi 
front with the countries of Western Europe — and met with 
an entirely discouragmg response, because “appeasement”, 
if necessaiy at Russia’s expense, was then the dommant 
tendency in both Great Britain and France Stalm may 
have been wrong — I think he was — to make his pact with 
Hitler, but he was certainly not without very large excuse 

Now that Hitler ha« broken the pact, and launched his 
armies against the Soviet Umon, it is indispensable for the 
Soci^ts, as well as foi the Governments, of the West 
European countnes to come to terms with the Russians 
Stalin’s case against the Western Socialists, put in the fewest 
possible words, is that they do not mean busmess — they are 
not really trying to establish Socialism I beheve this charge 
to have been vahd against pre-war German Social De- 
mocracy, against French Socialism, and against the British 
Labour Party I beheve it to be still vahd against the 
British Labour Pai ty , but how far it is still vahd against the 
shattered continent^ parties it is hard to say At any rate 
neither British Labour nor what is left of the International 
has given any clear sign that it is laymg its plans for a 
complete victory of Sociahsm m Europe as well as for a Nazi 
defeat 

To be sure, the problem is much more compheated than 
the Communists make it out to be The Communist 
technique of revolution, as practised m 191 7, was appropriate 
to a drfeated coimtry m which the old State machine had 
fallen to pieces, and it was also deeply affected by the 
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economic and cultural backwardness of the Russian peoples 
It IS quite mapphcable to countries whose state machines 
are m full working order and include considerable elements 
of pohtical democracy In Great Bntam, for example, it is 
not worth argmng whether a Communist revolution would 
or would not be a good thing, because it so plainly could not 
happen save as a sequel to a collapse of the existing state 
machine Such a collapse could come only as a result of 
mihtary defeat by Germany, and assuredly such a defeat 
would not lead on to a Communist revolution Tlie Nazis 
would see to that, here as in France 
It IS, however, true that nowhere m Europe except in 
Great Britain and Switzerland, and perhaps in parts of 
Scandinavia, is the established state machme still a going 
concern Whatever Government develops in continental 
Europe after the war wdl have to be/evolubonary Govern- 
ment — ^unless, mdeed, we are to acqmesce in havmg the 
exiled Governments put back precariously and held in 
office by Bntish and Amencan armed force Neither the 
Weimar Repubhc in Germany nor the Third Repubhb in 
France can provide any stable foundation for the future 
governance of these countries There will have to be a new 
regime, and it rests upon the Socialists to see to it that it 
shall be, for as large a part of Europe as possible, a single 
umfted r^;ime rather than a senes of professedly mdepend- 
ent national States For we Socialists are, broadly speaking, 
the only mtemabonahsts we alone have a clear vision of 
a system transcending national frontiers 

Or have not even we such a vision^ Let us frankly admit 
that most of our followers and many of our leaders have not 
It is natuial for the ordinary man to prefer to be governed 
through rulers and officials who speak his own language 
and share his national prejudices, ways of hvmg and social 
traditions For most of us — even of those who see the need — 
international government is not so much an inspiring ideal 
as an unwelcome necessity That makes it mdii^ensable to 
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think out clearly in our own minds the means of preserving 
cultural nation^m, with its appropriate institutions near 
to the everyday hves of men, within the broader framework 
of the mtemational State The nations must have their 
Parliaments — or Soviets — to voice their common desires 
they must have leaders who speak their language and think 
their thoughts , their institutions must be ofiBcered by men 
and women who speak their language and share the outlook 
of the people with whom they have to deal But all these 
national institutions must operate withm the framework of 
the wider State, m which, until we amve at a common 
lEuiguage for purposes of mtemational commumcabon, 
there is boimd to much confiision of tongues, and not a 
httle of thought based on differing national backgrounds and 
traditions 

We have to face theseft:omphcations and to overcome them, 
because there is no other way either of ensuring the peace 
of Europe or of hamessmg our collective economic resources 
to the great task of abolishing poverty and insecurity among 
the peoples Soaahsts of all the West European countries 
ought already to be meeting imd agreeing upon the general 
prmaples for reconohng the need for cultural nationalism 
with the requirements of the international State They 
ought already to be establishing contacts with the leaders 
of the Soviet Umon and trying to break dovm the barriers 
between the nval Socialisms of West and East If the Soviet 
Government and the Polish Government can meet and 
discuss the iuture, and cein come to terms, surely the Polish 
and Russian Socialists can also meet and settle their 
problems m friendly fashion War is a great solvent of old 
animosities, a great engenderer of new situations leading to 
new needs 

The two groups of Socialists — Western and Eastern — ^have 
much to leam from friendly mterchange Let me put the 
position qmte bluntly, even if I give offence to both We 
can help — we of the West — ^to teach the Ru^ans the hberal 
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Virtues of toleration, freedom of speech and discussion, and 
freedom to orgamse for a wide variety of purposes without 
being brought withm the pohce supervision of the State 
What they can teach us can be put much more bnefly — 
detenmnation and the value of a disciphned paity devoted 
completely to the Socialist cause 


CHAPTER JI 

SOCIALISM AND THE SOVIET UNION 

The war, I have said, is altogether different since the 
Nazis attacked the Soviet Umon This newness has even its 
amusing features , for there is no harm in being amused even 
imder the impact of the most tragic events It is amusing to 
listen to persons who, only a month Or two ago, were utterly 
sure of their nghtness m condemmng Soviet aggression m 
Finland and Poland and m the Baltic States, glibly explam- 
ing now how nght was the strata which acquired these 
teintones to serve as buffers against the first weight of the 
German attack It is amusing to hear persons who were 
imtd recently sure that the Soviet Union was the bitterest 
enemy^^of Western civilisation now lejoicing at every report 
of a Soviet mihtary success, and urging that no time be lost 
in sending all possible aid to the hard-pressed Soviet forces 
It IS amusmg to hear these same persons, who were until 
quite recently co^dently assuring us that Nazism and 
Co mm unism were fundamentally the same article, now 
changmg their imnds about the character of thp Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, and assuring us that Stahn had at the least 
every excuse for gaming a breathmg space while he built 
up his defences agamst the ultimately inevitable Nazi at- 
tack Indeed, these eistwhile bitter enemies of the Soviet 
Union now go in many cases far beyond those of us who 
were its friends in exculpating the Russian leaders and posi- 
tively defending the pact as an unavoidable military neces- 
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sity It IS most amusing of all to force such persons to the 
pomt of agreeing that the Pact was the consequence of a 
Bntish-French refusal to coopeiate with the Soviet Umon 
m building up an effective common front for defence ag2iinst 
the Nazis, and even that there is substance m the view that 
the then rulers of Great Britain and France included in their 
pohcy of “appeasement” something closely akm to an In- 
citement of Hitler and his legions to march East instead of 
West « 

These volte-faces are amusing, despite the gravity of the 
issues with which they are mvolved For my part, I find it 
quite impossible to go to the length to which many of the 
erstwhile enemies of the Soviet Umon are now prepared to 
go in justifying the policy of Stahn m his deahngs with FJazi 
Germany It still seems to me that even if, m view of the 
attitude of Great Bntaijt and France, the Soviet Umon was 
justified in purchasing a respite by means of a pact with the 
Nazis, Soviet pohcy went far beyond this, or beyond what 
was justifiable, during the ensumg months It may have been 
necessary, in all the circumstances, to conclude the pact it 
cannot have been necessary to go to the length of pubhcly 
representing Great Britain as the aggressor in the war, of 
supporting Hitler’s peace proposals which assumed a Nazi 
victory as their basis, or of encouraging the Communist 
Parties m France and Great Bntam to play a defeatist part 
and dehberately to sabotage the war effort in these countries 

There is, however, no need for me to go into these ques- 
tions m any detail They have been considered fully m such 
books as The Betrayal of the Left and, more recently, m Victor 
Gollancz’s Russia and Owselves, and, without comimttmg 
myself to complete agreement with all that is said in these 
books, I cajo. accept their general analysis of what happened 
It seems clear that the Russians either senously underesti- 
mated the mihtaiy strength of the Nazis or senously over- 
estimated the power of resistance of the countries of Western 
Europe If, indeed, there had been no real danger of a Nazi- 
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Victory, there would have been, from the Soviet standpomt, 
much to be sai^ in favour of letting Hitlei, Chamberlam and 
Daladier fight out this struggle in the West, in the hope that 
each party would so weaken the other as to leave the road 
open to^e conquering forces of Socialism, when the original 
combatants had alike been exhausted by the conflict I 
acflially put this pomt of view strongly, as an explanation 
of Soviet pohcy, in a booklet, under the title PKor Atms, 
which I published m the autumn of 1939 But the case for 
such a pohcy disappeared entirely with the collapse of 
France It had by then become clear that the relative 
power of the Nazis was much greater than most people had 
supposed, that there was a real danger of all Europe being 
overrun, and that even Great Britain was exposed to an 
immment peril of mvasion Under these conditions, there 
may have been still a case for the S«viet Umon to keep out 
of the war But thefe was assuredly no case for the Com- 
munist Parties to mamtam their opposition, in Great Britain 
and elsewhere, to the war effort For by that time the defeat 
of Hitler had become a plam necessity for the very survival 
of the Soviet Umon as a Socialist power It was abimdantly 
plam by then, first, that the Nazi and the Soviet systems 
were not m process of growing together as agencies of world 
revolution, and that Hitler, if he could complete his victory 
in the West, would speedily turn his triumphant armies 
against the Soviet Umon Yet, m face of this essentially new 
situation, the Communist Party of Great Bntam persisted 
m Its opposiUon to the British war effort, and continued, 
speciously but qmte wrongly, to regard the war as being 
fundamentally a struggle between rival Impenahsms, m 
which the workmg classes and the Socialists m particular 
were tmder no obhgation to favour, or to second, the victory 
of either side 

This attitude, whatever excuses can be made for it on the 
score of British and French duphaty up to the spring of 
1940, had become thereafter manifestly inappropriate and 
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wrong It involved helping Hider, with the certainty that 
his victory would be fatal to Socialism and democracy in 
the West, and, to say the least of it, highly dangerous to the 
very survival of the Soviet Umon That it was nevertheless 
persisted in is a remarkable example, not of depravity, but 
of the sheer irrationahty which has pervaded European 
pohtics ever smce Versailles Stahn and the Western Com- 
munist Parties were not wilfully vncked, but they were 
extraordinarily and perversely bhnd They could not escape 
from the shade of Chamberlain, even when not only Cham- 
berlam himself, but also the situation which had made his 
pohcy possible, had been swept away 

f^o doubt there were still plenty of faults on the British 
side r^ot only the British War OflSce and the British Cabmet, 
but also, almost as much, the British Left underestimated the 
mili tary power and sTciH of the Soviet Umon “Of course, 
the Germans will go through them like butter” was a remark 
often heard m Labour as well as Tory circles on the morrow 
of the Nazi onslaught on the Soviet Umon There was a 
very widespread disposition to beheve m Russian m- 
effiaency — a traditiond notion — ^as persistmg despite the 
Revolution and the enormous strides in mdustnal develop- 
ment made under the Five Year Plans There was a ‘myth’ 
of Russian mihtary and econodhc infenonty, which was not 
dispelled until it had been put to the test of actual warfare 
Nor was this all The very persons who were so qmck to 
change their imnds about “our gallant Russian alhes” still 
retained their old hatred of Bolshevism Ready enough to 
welcome the respite accorded to them by the transference 
to the East of the mam fionts of war, and by the cessation 
of serious air bombardments m this country, they remamed 
as hostile as ever to everythmg the Russians stand for, and 
as detenmne^ to prevent the war from tummg mto a war 
for Soaahsmofanysort This caused them to suffer fiom a 
cufiously divided mmd It made them, naturally, more 
eager than ever to bnng the Umted States mto the war, and 
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to bnng about a joint formulation of War Anns by Great 
Bntam and the Umted States on such a basis as would give 
Western capitalism the best possible dhance of ifirvival But 
It also tended, more subtly, to make them mchned to accept 
the diversion of warfare to the East m a spirit of thankful 
acquiescence, and hardly trouble to consider what could be 
done, by mihtary activity elsewhere, to reheve the pressure 
on the Russian ^nt 

The equally irrational antithesis to this attitude is that of 
the Western Communists, now converted to ai^ent support 
of the anti-Fascist war These new reermts to the war cause 
regard the entire struggle exclusively fix>m the standpomt 
of the Soviet Umon They support the war, not because 
the Nazis are threatemng all Western civilisation ai^ every 
democratic and national hberty, but, fix>m what they say, 
solely because the Soviet Umon ison danger I share their 
horror at the thought of the great Socialist constructive 
work of the past twenty years bemg demolished by barbanc 
force But I am horrified no less at the thought that all the 
victories won for human decency and for avihsed habits of 
conduct between man and man and between society and 
society may be lost m a wholesale reversion to barbarism 
It IS easier to rebuild Socialism than the habit of civilised 
conduct the Soviet Umon ^ould rise agam fix»m the rums 
of war more fcasily than the decenaes of human behaviour 
would be won back if they were once really dethroned nver 
the entire Western hemisphere 

I have to say these thmgs, because not to say tkem would 
be dishonest But I have no wish to dwell upon them What 
matters at present is, m the mam, not whether Soviet pohey 
from 1939 to 1941 was nght or wrong, or how much of the 
blame for the outbreak of the war rests on Chamberlam 
and Daladier, but what we are to do now that Hitler has 
attacked the Soviet Union and both the British and the 
American Governments find themselves, with whatever 
misgivmgs, pledged to give the Soviet Umon the fullest 
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possible support This is the prictical question, which 
makes all previous discussions of the pioblem of Anglo- 
Soviet relations ahd of the attitude of Euiopcan Social 
Democrats to Stalinism entirely out of date 
In answermg this question, we must take our stand, 
fundamentally, on the real achievements of the Russian 
Revolution Up to 1917, Russia was a despotic empire, nil- 
mg tyranmcally both over many subject peoples and over 
the Russians themselves, economically and culturally very 
backward, with a tiny middle class consisting mainly of 
officials tied by function to the Gzanst autociacy, a very 
small capitalist class largely under foreign influence and 
makmg use largely of foreign techmcians, a small but active 
industrial proletariat, massed m great factones and sub- 
jected to very severe repression, and a vast peasant popula- 
tion which was mainly, mert m politics and also sharply 
divided ih mterest between relatively well-to-do peasant 
propnetors and a grossly exploited class of poor peasants 
harffiy more than nominally released from serfdom 
As against all this, Russia to-day, whatever the character 
of Its pohtical government, presents economically and in 
terms of class-structure an utterly different picture The 
old upper and middle classes have gone completely, the 
capitalist class and the foieign capitalist mfluence over 
Russian economic development have been entirely removed , 
the mdustnal proletanat; greatly reinforced by the growth 
of Soviet mdustry, has become the leadmg class in the 
country , and the peasants, workmg under the new collec- 
tive system, have made great stndes forward both m agn- 
cultural effiaency and m pohtical and cultural maturity 
The entire Soviet economy now rests on a basis of public 
interest The profit motive and the motive of class-exploita- 
tion have been swept away, and the use of the national 
resources is planned, from start to finish, on a basis of pub- 
hc service Common ownership is the rule private property 
has become a matter of personal possession for use, instead 
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of an instrument of wcpbitatioii The processes of education 
have been thoroughly democratised, and educational prac- 
tice IS inspired by a new spirit of pubbc service National 
oppression has been ended by the grant of extensive cultural 
autonomy, above all to the peoples whose traditions differ 
most from those of the Russizins themselves If we look only 
at the credit side of what has been done, the achievement 
of less than a generation appears truly marvellous 
There is, however, a debit account Some of these great 
achievements — notably the liqiudation of the richer peas- 
ants, the kulaks — have been brought about with what seems 
to 115 a terrible disregard of suffering In the politiceil sphere, 
disagreement with the pohey approved by the Communist 
Party has been regarded as imforgivable pohtical crime 
Difference of opinion has been allowed only up to the point 
at which a majonty decision has been reach^, and there- 
after persecuted as treason The old methods of espionage 
and delation, charactcnatic of the Gzarist rdgime, have been 
taken over and improved mto devastatmgly effiaent mstru- 
ments for the regulation of poLtical conduct— so much so 
as to have provided the model for the still more ruthless 
efficiency of the Nazi Gestapo Marxism, the greatest criti- 
cal weapon of the modem mtelligence, has been m constant 
danger of perversion into a dogma — an orthodoxy to which 
every aspirant to success or mfluence must subscribe 
These are formidable defects But they arc largely ex- 
phcable by two things In the first place, a country by 
changmg its poUUcal government and its economic class- 
structure, however drastically, does not escape from its 
traditions It czirncs on, for evil as well as for good, the 
deeply rooted oharactenstics of its social make-up, and can 
change these only gradually, as the new basic institutions of 
economic life, of education, and of social equality, have 
time to produce their effects A country which has m it 
large elements of barbansm does not cease at once to be 
barbarous merely by becoming Socialist Secondly, we must 
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never forget that the Soviet Union has been under con- 
tinuous threat from outside ever smce 1917 It would mdeed 
be possible to trace a close correlation between the advances 
and reiessions of hberal practice m Russia over these years 
and the ebbs and flows of the danger of foreign attack 
Especially h^ls the renewal of a serious danger since the nse 
of Hitler been accompamed by a return of more repressive 
habits — ^with a brief ‘let up’ at the tune when it seemed pos- 
sible that the Western countries would respond to Litvmov’s 
appeals for a common front of civilised Europe against the 
Fascist penl 

It IS foolish, bearing these conditions m mind, to flx our 
thoughts upon what has been evil m the government of the 
Soviet Umon, and to forget that none of the evils have 
assailed the flmdamental character of the Revolution, or 
made Russia less a Soa^t country than it emerged from 
the revolutions of twenty years ago The essential economic 
institutions of Socialism have been not merely mamtained, 
but immensely strengthened I know it is often said that a 
new system of class-divisions is growmg up withm Soviet 
soaety — a bureaucracy of officials and technicians lordmg 
It over the common pieople, aniji a supenor class of mdustnal 
workers claiming primacy over the peasant majority But 
I altogether deny that this is a true picture No one pretends 
that Soviet society is equahtanan m the sense that all men 
in It have equal, or nearly equal, mcomes The income dif- 
ferences are wide — too wide , but they correspond accurately 
enough to the declared aims of the Revolution at its for- 
mative stage Followmg Marx’s precept, Lemn and his 
successors set out to abolish, m the first place, not economic 
inequahty, but only that part of it which rested on pnvate 
ownership of the means of production, leavmg m existence 
differences of remuneration correspondmg to differences in 
quahty of pubhc service It may be desirable^ to advance 
much further than this m the durcUon of equahty — ^mdeed, 
I am sure it is But that is no reason for abusmg the Russians 
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because they have felt able, so far, to abolish only one source, 
the most objectionable, of great mequahUes of wealth and 
mcome, and have not yet been able to advance to the further 
stage of bnngmg mcomes fixim work much nearer together 
than they have been hitherto 

It IS quite untrue to suggest that the Russian Revolution 
IS m process of raismg up a new class of exploiters against the 
people Nor is it better to blame the Russians because they 
have not yet succeeded m raismg the peasant masses up to 
a level of equably with the workers m mdustry The col- 
lectivisation of a^culture was m itself a very important 
step towards this upraismg of peasant standards, social as 
well as economic, and a definite attempt to broaden the 
pohtical basis of the Soviet Umon towards a fuller achieve- 
ment of democracy • Educational advance, gomg hand in 
hand with coUectivisabon, was a further move towards the 
reahties of democratic control In these fields, no reasonable 
person can blame the Soviet Umon for not havmg gone fast 
enough It has gone as fast as it possibly could — and much 
faster than seemed possible when the new system was m its 
earher stages 

As for the standards of hvmg, it is often pomted out that 
the masses m the Soviet Union, mcludmg the industrial 
workers, are very poor by the standards which prevail m the 
capitalist countries of Western Europe and North America — 
apart fiitim the Southern States So they are , but how could 
they possibly be otherwise^ In order to make them appre- 
ciably better, the country must first be mdustnahsed on a 
colossal scale , and the resources of man-power and mater- 
ials for this process of mdustnahsatioq can be afforded only 
by keepmg consumption down while it is gomg on The 
nation must ‘save’ an abnormally large proportion of its 
total current mcome for the purpose of addmg to its future 
mcome, and if to this need is added that of divertmg a 
further large part of the available productive resources to 
the buildmg up of adequate mihtary strength m such a 
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world as ours, small wonder if the people have to go short — 
even as the people of Great Bntam are gomg short m con- 
sequence of the use of a larger and larger proportion of 
their resources for meetmg the imperative needs of war 

Socialism is no guarantee of a perfect society Common 
ownership of the means of production and immunity from 
anti-sociaf class-divisions ba^ on monopoly owner^ip can 
coexist with grave faults m pohtical and cultural affairs 
They are not even guarantees of democracy, though they 
are conditions of its full effectiveness and valuable soil for 
its growth It IS silly to pretend that the Soviet Umon is 
perfect, simply because it is Sociahst But it is even silher 
to pretend that it cannot be really Socialist, because it is 
not perfect 

The ruling consideration for us, m this new phase of the 
war, must be that the Soviet Umon is, by virtue of its basic 
economic and cultural institutions, a Socialist country, and 
therefore necessarily the prmapal rallymg pomt for the 
forces of Socialism throughout the world For there is no 
other Socialist coimtry, and in the other two countnes — 
Great Bntam and the Umted States — ^which are the ob- 
stacles to a world victory of Fascism, the capitalist system 
of production jmd the class-structure which accompames it 
still remam powerfully m being In one of these — ^the Umted 
States — ^it IS even true that this system and this structure are 
almost unchallenged , for Amencan discontent and revolt, 
widespread as they are, have not developed mto advocacy 
of or struggle for any clearly conceived alternative social 
order In Great Bntam, with its much older and more 
settled economy, they have so developed , but m doing this 
they have lost much of their earher vigour, with the result 
that here, too, the capitalist system seems not to be subject 
to any insistent challenge from its domestic attackers, but 
only to a vast, impersonal peril ansmg out of its growmgly 
manifest unfitness to meet the needs of war or of peace 

In these circumstances, there is a natured tendency for the 
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adhercDts of British capitalism to seek remforcement for 
ticar aiwn position by the closest possible links between 
Great Bntain and the United States The more dosdy they 
can link the economy of this country to that of America, and 
the more they can bring Amenca m as a partner not only 
in the war, but also m the tasks of post-war settlement, the 
larger appears the chance both of the war being won under 
capitalism and of the peace taking shape as a restoration of 
capitalist power in Great Britain and, perhaps, aon the con- 
tinent as well 

There are two obstacles to this consummauon of capitalist 
desires One is the steady dnve which the war itself in- 
volves — here, but not in the Umted States, or at all events 
not yet in the Umted States — ^towards a collective economy 
running directly under state control and involving not only 
collective production, but also rationing and a collective con- 
trol over consumphou which gradu^y pares away the 
superQuities of the nchcr classes The oi er obstacle is the 
Soviet Union, still far off in the East, and getting further 
off, m a geographical sense, as the Soviet armies arc forced 
to give groimd, but much nearer m the sphere of mind to 
the peoples of the West since it has become the partner aoid 
ally of Great Bntain in the war against Nazism 

Some Socialists are stilL content to rely greatly on the first 
of these factors, and to pay htde or no attention to the 
second This is a highly dangerous attitude It is true 
enough that the needs of war are pushing Great Britain 
steaddy m the direction of a collective economy But let us 
not forget that the same needs have pushed foe Gtennans 
even further, and had done so even before foe outbreak of 
war Collectivisation is a most important instrument of 
Socialism, and one that is indispensable as the basis of 
economic life m a Socialist society But it is perfectly pos- 
sible to have a high degree of collectivism without having 
with It even an ounce of Sociaham The same inatnimcnta 
of collectivisation can be apphed to radically different uses 
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They can serve utterly different ends Indeed, the very in- 
crease m the State’s power which is coming about as a result 
of war may be the means — despite the diminution of in- 
equahty in consumption which to some extent goes with it — 
of advancing the prospects, not of Socialism, but of a 
totahtanan Fascism modelled on that of Germany, but 
adapted to smt the different temperament and condition 
of the Bndsh people 

This beiyg true, Soaahsts must look to the second factor 
fully as much as to the first It is absurd to suppose that 
they can make Socialism the basis of the post-war settlement 
without the help of the Soviet Umon It is absurd to suppose 
that, with the Americans presumably working h£ird on the 
other side, with the weight of the stiU unbroken govermng 
classes of Great Britain thrown mto the same scale, with all 
the exiled Governments and their capitalist and upper-class 
backers workmg in the same cause (for how few of the com- 
mon people of the devastated couQtnes have been able to 
escape '), the Sociahsts of Western Europe can be strong 
enough to make Soaahsm the basis of the new European 
order unless they work with this object in close association 
and in broad harmony with the USSR 

This does not mean that Western Socialism has to adopt 
as Its faith the Communism of the Russians There are ways 
of thought and hving m Western Socialism, belonging to the 
common cultural tradition of the Western peoples, which 
make this impossible, as well as undesirable But it does 
mean that those Western Socialists who allow these differ- 
entiations to become — ^with whatever excuse — the founda- 
tions of a profound antagonism aie condemning themselves, 
and doing their best to commit the movements to which 
they belong, to mere stenhty They must learn to distm- 
gui^ between the immense achievements of the Soviet 
Umon m the field of Socialist construction and its faiJts of 
pohtical attitude They must learn to consider without pas- 
sion the rival claims of Parliament and Soviet as the instru- 
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ments of social change appropnate to the conditions of their 
own countries They must learn to think, no longer m the 
easy-going terms that serve m periods of very gradual tran- 
sition, but instead m terms of revolution and of dynanuc 
action capable of transforming rapidly the entire structure 
of a soaety, of protectmg it firmly against counter-revolu- 
tionary relapse, and of imbuing the whole people with a 
fervour that wjll lift their powers to higher levels of con- 
structive achievement , 

Nagging at the Soviet Umon — a favourite pastime of un- 
employed Socialists — ^is the worst possible preparation for 
the tasks of social building which he ahead of us We have 
to set out to build, not the precise Socialist Utopia we should 
like to see, but the best we can get, and it is of no use to 
make for ourselves Utopias which ignore the part in the 
building which the Soviet Umon is plainly destmed to play 
We Socialists are not so strong, or so asstu^ of victory even 
when Hitler has gone down to defeat, that we can afford to 
refuse to ^ork together We must work together, or be false 
to the Socialist cause And we, the Soaal Democrats of the 
West, are even less than the Russians m a position to be 
mce m our choice of collaborators They can perhaps, if 
things go badly, retire far mto the interior of their vast 
country and prepare for a more convement time we, if we 
are beaten now, shall have nowhere to take cover, and no 
real prospect that our scattered forces can be ever umted 
again 


CHAPTER III 

CAPITALISM AND THE NAZIS 

The advanced countries of Western Europe have been 
hvmg now for some centimes under an economic system 
which IS called ‘ capitalism ’ The essential features of 
capitalism are that the mam instruments of production and 
exchange are owned and managed by a small section of the 
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community, and that this section employs a much larger 
section of the people to work for it under contract m return 
for a wage The wage-earners own neither the mam imple- 
ments of production nor the goods which they make with 
their aid , nor have they any mdependent access either to the 
land or to markets m which they can scU products of their 
own 

This IS a broad and highly generalised description of the 
system against which, for well over a century. Socialists have 
been lavnchmg their attacks But it u essential to bear m 
mmd that no country is, or ever has been, one hundred 
per cent capitalist Countries are capitalist to a greater or 
smaller extent, and they are characterised as ‘capitalist’ 
when they are more so than anythmg else m their leadmg 
economic institutions Even the most ‘capitalist’ cotmtry 
has m It elements which belong to a different kind of society 
For example, there are great landowners’ estates m Great 
Bntam, let out to tenant farmers, which are a survival from 
an earher feudal economy Such estates are mdeed now to a 
great extent run as capitalist properties, just as that other 
feudal survival, the House of Lor^, has been partly trans- 
formed mto a house of mdustnal and financial mterests 
But neither the House of Lords nor the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estates are characteristically capitalist institutions 

In countries which are largely agricultural, large-scale 
capitalist mdustnes and a wage-eammg proletariat are often 
found side by side with a mass of small peasant owners 
Where such a peasantry exists, under any system of land 
tenure, it constitutes a limit to the capitalistic character of 
the country Even though the marketmg of the peasant’s 
produce passes mto capitalist hands, and the peasant is ex- 
ploited by capitalist usurers, he himself remains outside the 
categories of capitalism On the other hand, the existence 
of great estates, as m East Prussia or Hungary, sets himts to 
the extent of capitalism m a different way 

Inside countnes which arc predominantly capitalist there 
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may exist, not only as survivals of other systems but also as 
newer creations, large enterprises which rest on a basis 
different from that of capitalism Such are the consumers’ 
Cooperative movement m Great Bntam and other countries, 
the agricultural Cooperative movment m Denmark and else- 
where, and the various forms of state and mumapal enter- 
prise Such movements as these may be more or less 
assmulated to capitalist enterprise For example, state or 
Cooperative enterprises may be earned on tluough auto- 
nomous concerns which are not easy to distmguish fiom 
ordmary joint-stock compames, or they may be powerful 
enough to impress somethmg of their own character on the 
rest of the national economy, as m Denmark In general, 
the widespread prevalence of the capitalist form of busmess, 
and Its almost imchallenged control over the operations of 
finance and mtemational trade, give it a very great power of 
determimng the limits and methods of workmg of enterprises 
based on an alternative piinaple, and it is accordmgly cor- 
rect for most practiced purposes to speak of the entire economy 
of Europe, except m the Soviet Umon, and of the American 
contment, eis capitalist m all its essential characteristics 
Countries are not only more or less capitahsbc they are 
also capitalistic m different ways Historically, modem 
capitalism entrenched itself first m the processes of com- 
merce, spread thence to mdustry, where it held its firmest 
seat m the epoch of expansion which followed the great 
mventions of the eighteenth and early mneteenth centimes, 
and began thereafter to transfer its empire to the realms of 
bankmg and high finance The first of these phases is con- 
nected closely with the nse and fall of what historians call 
‘Mercantihsm’, begmmng with the establishment of trading 
monopohes, great and small, clamourmg for protection both 
at home and m their commercial ventures abroad, and 
passmg over in its later stages into ‘free trade’, m the sense 
of a trade open to all men of enterprise without need 
for membership of any privileged company Adam Smith 
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represents the culmination of this commercial capitalism, at 
the stage of complete repudiation of monopoly in favour of 
freedom of enterprise 

The second phase, that of industrial capitalism, takes over 
this conception of free trade and apphes it to industry as 
well as commerce It is the phase of keen competition, m 
both trade and manufacture, accompanymg an unparalleled 
expansion of productive power and an intensive conquest 
of world yiarkets by the cheap, machine-made products of 
the countries which were the first to get the mastery of 
the new techniques Then, gradually, this phase was re- 
placed by the third, in which financial power assumed an 
mcreasmgly dommant place This third phase was marked 
by a reversion to protectionist practices and also by a rapid 
growth of manufacturing and tradmg monopolies, as com- 
petitors joined together in great trusts, combmes and cartels 
lor the exploitation of the customers 

This change m the tone of capitalism is explamed partly 
by the sheer growth m the scale of operations— a result partly 
of techmeal advances requiring larger units of production 
and partly of the expansion m the size of the market, with 
correspondmg changes m the techniques of selhng and of 
capital mvestment But it is also explamed m part by a 
narrowmg of the opportumties for expansion as more coun- 
tnes adopted an advanced mdustnal techmque and began 
not only to supply more of their own needs for manufactured 
goods and capital eqmpment, but also to compete much 
more mtensively for shares m the markets which were still 
open to all comers Industry became less competitive and 
more monopolistic inside each country as it became more 
keenly competitive between the advanced countries This 
led on m some mdustnes 2md branches of trade to a fiirther 
stage, at which national monopolistic groups of capitalists 
jomed forces to create mtemational monopohes 

Usually, however, this further stage did not carry with it 
an abandonment of national rivalries between the. great 
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capitalist groups in the leading countries Even when these 
groups joined together internationally to exploit the markets 
of the world, they chntmued to fight one another within 
their intemation^ associations, each group seekmg the 
support of Its own Government m furtherance of its claims 
Most associations of this type were not permanent mergers 
ofmterests, but, hke/the Contmental Steel Cartel, tenmnable 
bodies so that there were recurrent elashes of national 
interests whenever their agreements fell due for renewal 
The capitalist groups m the smaller countries were mdeed 
under this system very hkely to be brought within the 
sphere of influence of ^eir greater neighbours , and there 
were instances, in od and mckel for example, of mter- 
national combmes which were not made up of clearly de- 
fined national groups But the general tendency of this 
latest phase of capitalism was not, as often appeared on the 
surface, towards worldwide unification ignoring national 
boundaries, but rather towards a groupmg of great capital- 
ist mterests under the aegis of the great States which were 
nvals m the race for world economic dommation The 
phase was, m efiect, one of econormc impe riali s m , based 
on national monopoly 

Durmg the period between the two wars of the twenti- 
eth century these monopolistic tendencies were gaming 
ground at a prodigious rate The era of competitive cheap- 
ness was over, not m all industries, but m respect of most of 
the raw and semi-manufactured materials Which went to 
the m aking of the veinous types of finished goods , and the 
agncultural producers, too numerous and ill-organised to 
form monopolies on the model of the great mdustnal com- 
bmes, were at a tremendous disadvantage m the busmess 
of exchange, and were impelled m one country after another 
to seek State aid for the organisation of marketmg boards, 
protective systems against imports, and other devices for 
raismg their prices to meet those of the industrial producers 
The world market became a dire confusion of competing 
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monopolies, preferential arrangements, quotas, marketing 
schemes, regulated systems of bilateral exchange, and com- 
mercial treaties designed not to develop economic inter- 
course, but to bend it mto unnatural shapes m the interests 
of this or that protected group Germany, defeated in 1 9 1 8, 
entered into this scramble of monopolists at a serious dis- 
advantage, viry short of capital for commercial enterprise, 
faced with tariff walls of unprecedented height and number, 
and compelled to dxpand exports m an attempt to meet 
claims for reparations as well as for interest on money 
borrowed from abroad — especially from the Umted States 
Under these conditions, the German economic system 
had come, well before the advent of the Nazis, under a 
large measure of centralised State control , and the world 
economic depression which began in 1929 and became 
general by 1931 led to a vast extension of the State’s power 
over the German economy Industry was largely in the 
hands of the banks , and the banks, threatened with collapse 
in the frnanaal crisis of 1931, had to be bolstered up, and 
largely taken over, by the State The Nazis did not make 
the system of centralised State control over the busmess life 
of Germany They found it largely in being, and proceeded 
to apply It to their own ends 
Doubtless, this State control over busmess would not have 
grown up nearly so easily under the tottering Weimar Re- 
pubhe, and would have been much harder to put on a per- 
manent footing, had it not fitted m with certam marked 
histoncal characteristics of the German State, and par- 
ticularly of Prussia, as the predominant partner in the 
Retch Germany had been a late-comcr among the great 
economic powers of the world, and German capitalism, 
becommg important at a time when the reign of unregulated 
competition was already yiddii^ to that of privileged 
monopoly, found in the feudal, mihtanstic order of the 
Prussian h^emony powerful backmg for its aspirations, and 
developed as the ally, and not the enemy, of the older forms 
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of pnvilege This tradiuon was partly discarded under the 
Weimar Repubhc, which aimed at assimilation to the insti- 
tutions of the more democratically organised capitalist 
States But the Weimar Repubhc was never allowed a fair 
chance and never established itself at all firmly in the minds 
of the Glerman people When it was driven, under the 
duress of the great depression, to centralise Vast economic 
authority m its own hands, it did not know how to use this 
authonty to re-estabhsh prosperity It became a fiander-out 
of doles to aU and sundry — ^to capitalists and workers alike, 
because it was unable to find employment for the milhons 
who looked to it for support 

This was Nazism’s chance, and the Nazis seized the 
State machme which Bruenmg and his predecessors had 
created against their wills, and proceeded to use it as an 
instrument of their own a^ressive nationalist and imperial- 
ist pohcies Makmg war — predatory, imperialist war — their 
objective firom the very outset, they set the unemployed to 
work at the tasks of war preparation This was bound to 
mvolve a prodigious expense in terms of man-power and 
capital resources , but the real cost seemed less than it was 
bemuse untd then so much of these resources had been 
rotting away unused — so that they could be diverted to 
unproductive tasks without lowering the consumption of 
the people below the very low levels to which it had been 
reduced brfore The Nazi pohey did, however, mvolve both 
controlling the character of producUon and limiting 
drastically the profits which capitalists could either with- 
draw fi'om their businesses and spend, or mvest in ways 
which did not fiirther the Nazi war plans 

The capitalists, for their part, or a sufficiently influential 
body among them, were prepared to accept these hmita- 
tions on one condition — ^that the Nazis would keep their 
workers m order and prevent a Communist revolution The 
Nazi conquest of jxiwer was m effect based on a treaty of this 
sort with the leaders of German monopoly capitalism The 
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capitalist ownership of industry and business was to remain , 
but the State was to take a heavy toll of the profits, and the 
capitalists, with a practically guaranteed market, were to 
produce what the State wanted and to sell and i^nvest under 
conditions which the State approved In return, the Nazis 
were to break up the workers’ organisations, to suppress 
Socialism and Trade Umomsm, and to keep down wages and 
ensure a regular supply of docile labour 

The capitalists who made this treaty with the Nazis 
doubtless faded to foresee at all accurately what its effects 
would be They beheved that, when the Nazis had done 
their dirty work for them, they themselves woidd be able to 
come back to power as unquestioned masters of the State 
They did not reckon with the force underlymg the Nazi 
will to imperial domination and racial supremacy No 
doubt, Mem Kampf appeared to many of them the mere 
farrago of nonsense which, from any rational standpomt, it 
IS , and they faded to take enough account of the irrational 
forces which had been let loose in Germany by prolonged 
disaster, or of the strength of feudal militarism m an 
economically advanced country which had never fully 
accepted the postulates of the commercialism which it 
practised In fact, the Njizis, instead of yielding to the 
capitalists when the work of destroymg Socialism had been 
done, proceeded to strengthen their hold and to make the 
capitalists the satelhtes of the Piussian war machine 
Nevertheless, the treaty held , and Nazism emerged as a 
new form of totahtanan capitalism, or capitalist totehtar- 
lanism, which had, from the standpomt of the wealthier 
classes, the supreme merit of having crushed the revolution, 
even if in doing so it had cui^ailed the capitalists’ power 
No wonder capitalists m other countnes began to cast their 
eyes at Nazism not with dislike, but rather with a sense that 
here was an instrument which they might at any time desire 
to use against their own workers, or more directly to check 
or break the nsmg power of the Soviet Umon Of course. 
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if they deaded the time had come to use the weapon of 
Ntizism m their own countries, they would adapt it to fit the 
requirements of their own national situations and traditions , 
and in all probability they would not need to make their 
native mutations nearly so brutal or thoroughgoing as 
the original Especially, many of these foreign capitalists 
dreamed of an adapted Nazism directed not to war-making, 
but rather to a domestic tranquiUity which would leave them 
free, with low wages and docile labour to help them, to 
resume their tnumphant onslaught on the markets even of 
a highly protectionist world 

In this mood, many of the leadmg capitalists of Europe 
and the Umted States were very ready to be fiiends with 
Hitler, especially when he assur^ them that all his warlike 
preparations were directed not against their countncs but 
against the Russian monster which was setting an evil 
example to the workers throughout the capitalist world 
The statesmen who governed in the interests of these 
c^itahsts faithfully echoed their qualified approval with 
offers of ‘appeasement’ and with mcitements to the Nazis 
to him eastward m search of spoils to recoup them for their 
vast expenditure on jumaments Right up to the outbreak 
of war, a large section of capitalist opmion in Great Britain, 
m France, m the JJmted States, and m the smaller countnes 
of Europe continued to cherish these illusions, not under- 
standing that the essential dnvmg power behind the Nazis 
was not capitalism, which was only their instrument, but 
the spirit of racial superiority expressing itself in unbounded 
impcnalist aggression Indeed, all too many continued m 
tbia way of thinking even after the outbreak of war , and not 
a few arc still of this mind 

In Great Bntam, however, and presumably in most of 
the Western coimtnes whidi the Nazis have overrun 
(though not, even now, m France, or, probably, in the 
Balkans), most of the capitalists have reidised that Hitler 
will not rest content without pillaging them as weU as their 
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workers, and that the dream of a treaty with him whereby 
they keep their wealth and power while he pillages the 
Russians has no substance behind it These capitalists are 
ready to jom hands with the workers in order tohght Nazism, 
because it threatens them But why, if this is the case m 
Great Bntam, was it not, and is it not, the case also m France^ 
The answer, I think, must be that the French capitalists 
were and are really afraid of Socialism m France, whereas 
the British capitalists, though they fear an advance of 
Bolshevism m Europe, are not, and have not been, seriously 
afhud of Socialist revolution m Great Britain itself If they 
did come to be seriously afraid of this, I wonder whether 
they would demean themselves very differently from then- 
French analogues 

Perhaps they would, now , for the war has now reached a 
stage at which any compromise between the Nazis and 
Bntish capitalism seems very nearly impossible Hitler has 
so threatened the Bntish Empire and Great Bntam itself 
that both interested motives and the feehng of patnotism are 
thoroughly aroused , and the latter is by no means a neghgible 
factor, or to be explained away completely as a manifesta- 
tion of economic self-mterest TTiat is why it is now possible 
for Bntish Socialists to press the case for ‘War Socialism’ 
much harder than at an earher stage of the war, without 
real danger of provokmg thereby a mood of defeatism and 
‘peace at any pnce’ among the wealthier classes These 
classes dare not and cannot now give m to Hider, and 
accordingly they must m the final resort accept whatever 
measures are necesseiry for winmng the war, even if these 
measures take them perforce a long way towards Socialism 

I do not suggest that any Idrge bodies of Bntish capitalists 
consciously analyse their attitude m precisely this way But I 
beheve what I have wntten does give a broadly correct 
impression of their prevaihng mood Naturally, as I have 
said earher, one leaction among them is a very keen desire 
to strengthen the ties between Great Bntam and the Umted 
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States, in the hope that this may put obstacles in the way of 
an advance in the direction of Socialism Another natural 
reaction is to try to give ‘War Socialism’ as much as possible 
a Fascist twist, by acceptmg State control, but trying to get 
the monopoly groups of capitalism accepted as its agents, 
and Eilso trying to get with it the utmost possible regimenta- 
tion of the labour force, up to the point at which 
such regimentation becomes dangerous through fostenng 
underground movements of revolt As I have said, and 
shall have to say agam, the mechanisms of Socialism and 
Fascism arc in many respects alike so that the same 
measures can lead m either direction according to the will 
that hes behind them This is the danger inherent m the 
pohcy of pressmg for ‘Socialism Now’, as a means to the 
more effective prosecution of the war But it is a danger 
which necessarily attends all advance towards establishing 
the mechanisms of social control, unless they are accom- 
pamed by real advances m'the organised power of the 
Socialist movement 

Broadly, the conclusion of this chapter is that, though 
capitalism has everywhere an instmctive tendency to turn 
towards Fascism when it is seriously threatened by Socialism, 
the peculiar conjuncture of affairs has for the time being 
gready lessened this danger in Great Britain, and diverted 
the impulse lEirgely into a desire to secure the help of the 
Umted States, not only in winning the war, but also in giv- 
ing the peace a satisf^gly capitalist character What we 
must now inquire is how far such a peace is possible How 
far can European capitalism be restored as a going concern^ 
How far can it be restored at all, except by resort to the very 
methods which have been tried out in Neizi Germany'* 
Is any capitalism hereafter possible in Europe except a 
totahtanan State capitahsm on the Nazi model, even 
though It may arise out of a Nazi defeat^ Will the quint- 
essential pohcy of British and American capitahsm be first 
to defeat the Nazis and then to mutate them^ 
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chapter IV 

CAN EUROPE GO BACK TO CAPITALISM^ 

The virtue of capitalism, in the days when it was 
actively conquering one part of the world after another, lay 
m its expansiveness — in the scope which it gave for many 
sorts of personal initiaUve, and m the promptitude with 
which Its exponents seized on every new opportunity for the 
creation (rf material wealth Every new invention, every 
improvement in the arts of navigation and busmess orgam- 
sation, promptly found someone, and usually a great many 
people, eager to exploit it Capitalism, under these con- 
ditions, did increase enormously the total supply of material 
goods, and there was probably no alternative form of 
organisation through which the advances of science could 
have been turned so thoroughly and rapidly into matenal 
nches There were already dreams of a nobler order, under 
which production would be earned on, not for the pnvate 
profit of a few, but for the common good of all But the 
apostles of this nval creed had no effective plan to put for- 
ward, or at any rate none that seemed workable to most of 
their contemporancs Founer’s phalansteries, Owen’sVillages 
of Co-operaUon — ^were these likely to turn out matenal goods 
nearly as fast as the ‘dark, satamc mills’ of Manchester^ 

The great argument m favour of capitalism was that, 
when all was said and done, it did turn out the goods And 
the world needed the goods , for population was growing fast, 
and the spread of democratic notions was making the arti- 
culate part of mankind more aware of the evils of primary 
poverty It was true enough that the masters of the spread- 
ing factory system were guilty of great cruelties , but were 
not these the pnee the world had to pay for the new out- 
pouring of nches? It was true that the manufacturers 
insisted on low wages and long hours as indispensable means 
to high production, and thus appeared to refute their own 
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calami that the growth of industry was to the benefit of the 
conunon mail Bat the maimfectiirers kept saying that the 
flow of cheap goods made possible by unfettered pnvate 
enterprise must presently, with the aid of cheap imports of 
food, raise the general standard of I1 & ; and, sure enough, 
after the Hungry Forties and the tardy cstabhshincnt of free 
trade in com, ther propheaes began to come true Stand- 
ards of hvmg did nse, for neac^y all sections of the people , 
and the nse continued jp.lmost iwthout mtemiption for the 
rest of the nineteenth century 

Thea-e was, in purely matcnal terms, a very strong case for 
capitalism, despite all the evil that could be said of it, until 
a better way of organising the forces of production, could be 
found The Socialists believed they had found such a way , 
but as long as condibons imder capitalism, however bad, 
seemed sfatl to be getting better, Socialist arguments were 
unlikely to command any very wide assent Even the workers, 
in the mass, set bttle store by them, as long as they could look 
forward with fair confidence to further improvements with- 
out a change of system 'Mats might prophesy preJetanan 
revolution, as the necessary pohtical concomitant of the 
progressively ‘social’ character of the productive process 
He found followers m plenty , but most evert of his followers 
continued to bdicvc that the cSHpitahst system would last 
their tome, and that it would remain possible for supposedly 
revolutionary parties of Social Democrats to squeeze more 
and more concessions out of capitalism by reformist 
parliamentary and trade imion pohnes 
Thus developed the cunous paradox of Socialist Parties 
all over the continent, or rather in all the advanced coun- 
tries, combirang revolutionary theories aijd slogans with 
rtformist practical policies wlucb mcreasingly dominated 
their real thinking Revolutionary parties lived on only 
in holes and corners, or m countries so backward or terroris- 
tic as to give no scope for the pursuance of reformist pi^cies 
But even while Social Democracy was more and^more 
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accommodating its ideas to a progressive capitalism from 
which concessions could be gained without revolution, the 
character of capitalism itself was changing As the markets 
and the instruments of production became huger, ets more 
countries became mdustnahsed and the centralised power 
of high finance increased, capitalism ceased to be pre- 
emmently a system which encouraged diverse imtiative and 
aimed at maximum production, and came to be more and 
more restrictive and monopolistic The free market gave 
place to the regulated market under State protection , com- 
peting small businesses grew together mto huge combmcs 
There was a scramble to monopolise markets — Thorne mar- 
kets by tanifs, quotas and the like, colonial markets by the 
pohcy of the ‘closed empire’, foreign markets by political 
as well as economic pressure It became easier, in one trade 
after another, to make high profits by monopoly and low 
output than by competition to enlarge demand, and the 
growth of soaal legislation and collective bargainmg 
actually helped on these monopolistic tendenaes by reduang 
competition m the labour market and making costs more 
rigid and price-cutting therewith less worth while 
The extent of ftus change m capitalism was obscured 
by the rapidity with which the techmque of production 
continued to improve Even a highly restnctive business 
system could not avoid, m face of the spate of new mventions 
and improved methods, tunung out m the aggregate an 
increasmg quantity of goods But whereas capitalism in its 
earher phases had, ap2u-t from its recurrent periods of crisis, 
turned out goods up to its maximum productive capaaty, 
the newer capitalism dared not do this, for fear of glutting 
the market The consequence was that unemployment, 
which had been mainly epidemic — an accompaniment of 
recurring crises — ^became endenuc as well The crises con- 
tinued, and the epidemic unemployment with them, but 
to this was added an inabihty of capitalism to find work for 
all wilhng hands, even at the top of a boom In effect. 
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underpi;oduction — ^that is, a total output immensely below 
what was techmcally possible — ^became characteristic of 
world capitalism m its new, monopolistic forms 

Such a situation was bound to le^ to a violent recurrence 
of the disease of economic nationalism It set each country 
to work on attempts to transfer its own economic misfor- 
tunes to Its neighbours Indeed, the reactions of economic 
and pohtical nationalism were disastrously mtneate The 
pohtical nationalism of the Versailles settlement created 
coundess new instruments of which the econoimc nationalists 
could lay hold The econoimc nationalists therefore gave 
full support to pohtical nationalism , and the pohtical nation- 
alists, in return, became the faithful executants of nationalist 
economic pohcies The result was impoverishment all roimd, 
and an economic structure m violent conflict wnth the basic 
necessities of modern productive techmque 
From tips folly there can be no turmng back to the old 
progressive capitalism of latssez-faxre That form of capital- 
ism was everywhere dead or dying even before the last wmr 
It cannot be revived because its hfe-prmaples of open com- 
petition and diverse private imtiative depended for their 
existence on technical conditions which have long been 
superseded in the key mdustnes of mining and semi- 
manufacture and the production of instrumental goods, and 
also m most branches of transport and power supply, and m 
the sphere of busmess finance These industries and services 
have to be based on huge umts , and no power on earth can 
prevent these huge umts flrom following restrictive and 
monopolistic pohcies Indeed, attempts to prevent them are 
apt to make matters worse, by causing crises of ‘under- 
mvestment’ and destroying that ‘busmess confidence’ with- 
out which a system dependent on the psychological reactions 
of busmess leaders cannot be made to work 
If, then, at the end of this war we attempt to put the 
capitalist system back, the only form m which we can put it 
back IS that of large-scale combinations with an inherent 
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tendency towards restriction and monopoly But clearly to 
put back this sort of capitalism, without correctives, would be 
so disastrous that it be attempted only by the wilfully 
blind If it IS attempted, and the new Europe is built on this 
foundation, it is safe to prophesy another great war withm a 
generation, and, during the mtervemng years, a condition of 
economic chaos very much worse than that which existed 
between 1918 and 1939 

I feel sure that the more hir-sighted European capitalists 
either realise this already, or wiU realise it very qmckly as 
they get down to the business of post-war planmng What, 
then, will they attempt to do? There are, I think, two alter- 
natives open to them, on the assumption that they reject 
outright any Socialist solution of the problem One of these 
alternatives is a system, closely akm in many respects to 
Fascism, under which the State will become general planner 
and director of capitalist pohcies and programmes, and the 
capitalists will do what the State tells them— on condition 
that they control the State, and can use it as an instrument 
for keepmg the working classes m order The other alter- 
native IS that the great capitalist groups will hnk up mter- 
nationally under the aegis of Amencan capitahsm, and will 
force the various States to carry out their orders and the 
lesser capitalists to obey them — ^m effect, a kind of inter- 
national capitalist feudalism under Amencan leadership 

If the first of these two pohaes is allowed to establish itself, 
we shall have in Europe a senes of national State capital- 
isms, contmumg and systematising the economic national- 
ism of the pre-wrar years The difference will be that the 
new State capitalism, following the Nazi lead, wiU have to 
take responsibihty for the prevention of unemployment 
within Its own frontiers, by enabhng the capitalists profitably 
to set the people to work The Nazis solved this problem by 
absorbing the unemployed into tasks of war preparation, 
and were helped in raising the high taxation needed for this 
by appeals to patriotism and notions of race superiority and 
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the desire to ‘wipe out the humihatioiis of defeat Such a 
pohcy, looking to a resumption of aggressive war&re, will 
be for -some time utterly impracticable among the exhausted 
populationa of Europe after the present war The tasks of 
peace, and not of war preparation, wiU have to be the basis 
of any successful appe^ , and, for a time, it will be possible 
to make an appeal on the score of the need for rebuilding 
devastated areas and reftishiomng the economic apparatus 
of the European countries But, when the first wave of 
‘reconstruction’ is at an end, what is to happen? The 
capitalists, small as well as great, will be crying out for 
remission of the burdens of high taxation , but the State, 
without high taxation (open, or concealed under the form 
of inflationary loans), will not be able to find means of 
keeping the people employed Capitalism, in its mono- 
poLatic sectors, will consent not to be rcstnctive as long, and 
only as long, as the State will pay it for all it can produce 
As soon as the State stops paymg, it will stop produang, 
and revert to the pohey of high profits on a restricted turn- 
over Let anyone who doubts this study the history of ‘New 
Deal’ pohcies m the Umted States Every time President 
Roosevelt, at the demand of business men for retrenchment, 
has lowered government spending on pubhc works, these 
same business men have promptly cut down production, 
and unemployment has mcreased What else was to be 
expected, or can be expected if a similar pohey is attempted 
in post-war Europe? 

TTie truth is Aat neither ‘New Deal’ work-finding nor 
Nazi work-findmg are workable as permanent solutions 
The State cannot go on mdefimtely with a grossly unbal- 
anced budget, though it can go on much longer thw ortho- 
dox finanaers used to beheve possible The Nazi economy 
worked only because it was meant to be temporary, and to 
end m war The Roosevelt economy could work only as 
long as the American pubhc were prepared to stand for a 
contmuous pihng up of the Nation^ Debt 
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If, then, post-war Europe tnes tte Nazi methods of 
‘national economy’, it will end up either m resorting to 
intensive rearmament to employ the peoples, or in a 
recurrence of mass-unemployment leadmg to economic and 
pohtical collapse What of the alternative method — mter- 
national capitalist feudalism based on great trusts and com- 
bmes under American auspices^ 

The possi^pihty of this solution depends of course on what 
happens to America It will be made much more practic- 
able if there is a swing back m American pohtics to a 
Repubhean Party still dominated by big business, and also 
a flill acceptance by the Americans of the entanglement of 
their economy with that of Europe, not merely during the 
war, but after it The Amencans will have to play an 
immensely important part m feeding and re-equipping 
Europe after the war, and this wiU give them a great say m 
European economic as well as pohtical affairs If they take 
the lead in creating great corporations for food supply, for 
organising the processes of capital mvestment, for the re- 
stabilisation of currenaes, and for the sharing out of world 
supphes of raw materials as predicted in the Churchill- 
Roosevelt ‘Atlantic Charter’, their influence on the econo- 
imc structure of the new Europe is bound to be immense 
But, even so, a great deal depends on the mood of pubhc 
opimon m the Umted States If the American busmess 
barons know that the American people is intent on being 
qmt, as speedily as possible, of pohtical responsibilities in 
Europe, they will not be m a position to enforce on Europe 
either pohtical or economic institutions which can be main- 
tained only by continuous American support They may try 
to do this, but their constructions will be liable to collapse 
at any moment if the European peoples ture of being bossed 
by American capitalists 

This last paragraph has been written on the supposition 
that American mtervention in the post-war affairs of Europe 
will be in the hands of big busmess — that is, on the supposi- 
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tion of a swing-over towards big business m the world of 
Amcncan pohtics If, on the other hand, Amencan pobtics 
swing leftwards, quite different possibilities emerge For in 
that event the design behind Amencan intervention may be, 
not to establish the rule of the great busmess corporations, 
but to introduce a system of ordered world trade and 
exchange on Imes fully compatible with the victory of 
Socialism in Europe For the bringing about of such an 
ordered system of exchange, it is not necessary for Amenca 
to ‘go Socialist’, m the sense m which we understand Social- 
ism m Europe It is only necessary for the Amencans to set 
up trading organisations capable of dealmg collectively with 
the State tradmg agencies of the Soviet Umon or of a 
socialised West European economy I shall return to this 
question at a later stage , for the time bemg, I wish only 
to pomt out that Amencan influence on the post-war settle- 
ment m Europe may work m the direction of an mter- 
national capitalist feudalism such as I have outlmed, but may, 
if Roosevelt’s leadership holds, take quite a different turn 
Suppose, however, the solution of Capitalist feudalism is 
tned What happens’ The world is confronted with the 
power of restnctive monopoly, made nearly universal, and 
raised to a far higher authonty than ever before Gan there 
be any way of compelhng or inducmg these great mono- 
pohes to abandon their profit-seekmg rcstnctivencss and 
plan for plenty mstead of planmng for scarcity and dearness’ 
I can see no such way No State will be strong enough to 
curb a monopoly capitalism which transcends all pohtical 
fronbers, and all the forces which have made capitalism 
mcreasmgly restrictive will act upon these colossal mono- 
pohes with vastly intensified power The consequence will be 
imemployment m the mdustnal areas and, by way of con- 
trast, m agriculture orders to the peasants to curtail their 
production for the world market — ^mvolvmg a conUnuance 
of dire peasant poverty and a mood of {ingry resentment 
among peasants and industrial workers alike And the result’ 
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What save revolution, and with what outcome save the 
final collapse of a capitalism which has only such barren 
gifts to offer to the peoples? 

Or IS there another possible result? Will the mtemational 
monopolists create for themselves a capitalist Super-State 
under their own control? Will this Leviathan then proceed 
to plan world output m the mterest of the great monopolists? 
And, if so, could such a system be planned for plenty, so as 
to avoid scrambles for markets, and thus reconale the 
claims of maximum profit with those of maximum welfare 
based on maximum production? 

This would be mdeed a Utopia after the capitalist heart 
But who can really behevc it possible? It would mvolve on 
the part of a body of highly powerful monopolists a complete 
dcmal of the habitual pohcies of monopoly, and therewith 
a working together m amiable partner^ip of a number of 
great corporations each in search of the highest possible 
profit, and each scemg m the others a rival for the favours 
of the world’s commerce Only a Super-State of immense 
and unquestioned power could enforce an orderly plan upon 
such a junta of monopolists, but ex hypothest, the actual 
Super-State would be a mere subordmate creation of the 
monopolists themselves There is no solution here only a 
possibihty of a temporary pax vnercatona — ^until the great 
monopolists fall out among themselves 

In general, then, are we not forced back to the conclusion 
that capitalism cannot be made to serve as a basis for any 
secure or lastmg European settlement? A return to the old, 
laissez-favre type of capitalism is simply out of the question 
A restoration of the pre-1939 type of capitalism, based on 
restrictive monopohes each clainung the support of its own 
State for a pohey of econonuc nationalism, will mean 
general impoverishment, and will be destroyed by unemploy- 
ment A quasi-Fascist capitalism, restmg on a nationalistic 
basis and usmg the State as an instrument for keepmg the 
poor in order and maintaining economic activity by State- 
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subsidised public works, will lead either to renewed war or 
to collapse under an unbearable burden of debt and popular 
unrest An international feudalist capitalism, workmg 
through national States which it compels to do its biddmg, 
will break down through mability to find markets for its 
products, and under stress of the revolt its restnctionist 
pohcies will provoke Fmally, an attempt to extend mter- 
national feudalism from the econormc to the pohtical 
sphere, by way of a capitalist Super-State, will break upon 
the same rock of the hmited market, and will end in war and 
revolution when the component capitalist groups fall out 
over the division of the spoils 
What emerges from this analysis is that no capitalist solu- 
tion of the European problem — ^that is, no solution which 
leaves the basic mdustnes m private hands and contmues 
to use private profit as the mcentive to production — offers 
any prospect of permanence, or of escape from war But it 
does not of course follow that no such solution will be tried, 
or even established for a time, with apparent success, over 
a large part of Europe To what extent it will be tried, in 
any of the possible forms, depends mainly on three factors — 
the strengA of the Soviet Umon at the end of the war, the 
pohtical temper m which the United States approaches the 
problems of European reconstruction, and the strength and 
clarity of vision among the Socialists of Western Europe 


CHAPTER V 

SOCIALIST PLANNING FOR EUROPE 

But, IF capitalism has no means of solvmg the economic 
problems of the new Europe, has Socialism either^ Wherem 
IS supposed to he the advantage of Socialist planners over 
those who are making their projects for a restoration of 
the capitalist system^ In this, that Socialism can plan for 
plenty, and can indeed have no other basis for its plannmg 
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For the material needs of mankmd are for all practical pur- 
poses illimitable certamly they are far in excess of our pre- 
sent power to satisfy them, even with the fullest employment 
of all our existing resources and the fullest apphcation of 
every available techmcal device AccOrdmgly, a system 
which sets out to base production on human need and not 
on the prospect of profit need fear no gluttmg of the market 
and need resort to no monopolistic stratagems for kecpmg 
output withm the limits set by the danger of exceedmg 
‘effective demand’ A Socialist economy can always set out 
to produce up to the maximum, because, it can prompdy 
use every mcrease of output as a means of achievmg higher 
standards of life 

I know there are some persofis who suffer under a stand- 
mg delusion that productive power has already reached such 
a yomt that all human material desires can be satisfied, if 
only we use our resources aright This view, apphed to the 
conditions of the present, is absolute nonsense Even the 
most advanced countncs have barely reached a level of pro- 
ductive power capable of yieldmg a satisfactory standard of 
living to all their mhabitants, and a much greater part of 
the world’s population hves m countnes which are still an 
immense way fixim achievmg even this Even if it were 
possible, despite war devastation, so to organise production 
and exchange as to give within a few years a decent standard 
of hvmg to every inhabitant of the more advanced Europiean 
countnes, how long would it take to extend the same advan- 
tages to every mhabitant of Ghma and India? Even m 
Europe, it is a very different matter to produce enough to 
give every Englishman and every German a tolerable hvmg, 
and to secure the same result for every Pole, every *Yugoslav, 
or every Rumanian 

The fact that the pioblem of poverty is not yet m sight of 
solution for the world as a whole, or even for all Europe, 
however the forces of production are organised and con- 
trolled, greatly strengthens the case for Socialism It does 
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SO, not only on the pnnaple that the less there is the greater 
IS the need to share it out justly, but also because scarcity 
manifestly calls for a system wluch is designed to produce 
as much as possible In face of widespread poverty, much 
of It mvolvmg positive hunger and privation, it is wicked to 
restrict output, and any system that is based on restriction 
and monopoly is wicked as well as absurd The only system 
that can be raUonaUy defended is one which sets out to 
raise production to the highest pomt compatible with the 
claiTTia of leisure and of satisfactory workmg conditions for 
those employed 

The Soviet Umon, whatever its shortcommgs m other re- 
spects, has demonstrated plainly that Socialist planners have 
no need to be afiaid of pioducmg too much, and that 
Sbciahst plannmg is a tremendously effective instrument 
Of course, the Soviet standard of hvmg is still low nothmg 
else IS possible m a coimtry still mainly agncultural which 
has had to mdustnahse its^ m much less than a generation 
without help hum the outside world Of course, the Soviet 
standard of hvmg is lower than it would have been if the 
state of Europe had not compelled the Soviet planners to 
expend a large fiaction of their scanty resources of capital 
and skilled man-power upon armaments — ^with results on 
which we have every reason for congratulatmg both them 
and ourselves today Of course, the immediate standards of 
consumption might have been raised faster m the early years 
of Soviet plannmg if the planners had set aside less for rais- 
mg It m the future, or, in other words, if they had mdus- 
tnahsed less fast But if they had done this, they would have 
been much poorer m the long run — to say nothmg of the 
fact that {hey would have lost the war and been forced to 
surrender their freedom and to labour as Hitler’s slaves 
Fmally, of course the Russians, m their attempts at plannmg, 
have made a great many mistakes, and would have been 
much better off now if they had not made them But is it 
not better to err m attemptmg to produce than m devising 
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schemes for preventing ‘excessive’ production, or for paying 
worthy fanners ‘for not raismg hogs*'* 

The faults of Russian plannmg are beside the pomt What 
has been proved is that even a very backward country, very 
short of manual, technical and managerial skill, with no 
help fix>m Its neighbours and hvmg under contmual threat 
of attack, C 2 in, by plannmg on Socialist pnnuples, work 
miracles, and raise itself m only two decades to the level of 
a great mdustnal power 

The Soviet Union had, mdeed, one great natural advan- 
tage Its temtory was vast, highly diversified, and very nch 
m natural products which had lam almost wholly unde- 
veloped under the precedmg regime It could set out to use 
these resources and to work them up by methods of mass- 
production with full fi-eedom to coordmate its plans over its 
entire temtory, without any tanffi or other nationalistic 
bamers to stand m the way, and with a complete assiu^ce 
of ample consummg power among its own people It could 
pursue mtarku, if it had to, without mcumng serious eco- 
nomic loss No small coimtry could possibly occupy a simi- 
lar position of vantage , for it would be impossible to meet 
out of home production the very diversified needs of a small 
population except at a large sacrifice of economic effiaency 
Successful plamung for plenty requires large areas over 
which concerted plans can be developed it may be possible 
over smaller areas, but the results cannot be expect^ to be 
so good 

If, then, Europe needs economic plannmg for plenty, on 
hnes analogous to those of Soviet planmng, it is evident that 
Europe needs to be econonucally umfied Successful Euro- 
pean planmng is mconsistent with the contmued division of 
the contment among a large number of mdependent States, 
each mtent on pursmng its own peculiar advantage at the 
expense of the rest A Europe made up of mdependent, 
national Socialist Repubhcs, each retaimng its own separate 
econonuc pohcy and trying to ennch its own people without 
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regard for others, might be much better than a capitahst 
Europe But it would be quite unable to cure European 
poverty, or to make any effective provision for the develop- 
ment of Europe’s economic resources 

In subsequent chapters I shall be deahng more fully with 
the requirements of an economic plan for Europe Here my 
concern is to stress the need for Somahsm as a basis for such 
a plan For what force, short of Socialism, is capable of um- 
fying Europe on the principle of planmng for maximum pro- 
duction and popular welfare^ Sociahsm, we have seen, can 
do this because the Socialist criterion of the worthwhileness 
of production is not profit, but need No other system can 

Suppose, now, we were setting out to mdke, on this cri- 
terion, an economic plan foi Europe What would be the 
outstanding problems we should need to solved I should put 
foremost among them the problem of peasant poverty m the 
East and South, and the problem of industrial depression in 
fhe more advanced countries of the West Clearly, the first 
approximation to a solution of these problems is to provide 
for an effective and fair exchange of the agricultural surpluses 
of the East and South for the industrial surpluses of the 
Western countries 

But, It will be asked is not this precisely what the Nazis 
have been trying to do ever since they came to power ^ It 
is, and It isn’t Exchanges of industrial for agricultural sur- 
pluses they have organised fair exchanges, emphatically 
no They have exploited the peasant coimtnes for their own 
advantage, giving them few and poor mdustnal goods m 
exchange for their agricultural produce Yet, even so, as I 
have argued elsewhere in this book, I beheve the peasant 
countries were m 1939 better off on the basis of these unfair 
exchanges than they were before the Germsms came into their 
markets , for they were so circumstanced as to be better off 
with a bad market than with no market at all 

In truth, however, this talk about exchange of surpluses is 
misleading The peasants of Southern and Eastern Europe 
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have no agncultural surpluses, in any real sense They could 
eat all they can produce, and be left crying out hungrily for 
more The only sense in which they have a surplus is that 
they must, m order to keep their land, get cash to pay rent 
or compensaUon to past landowners, interest to money- 
lenders, and money for industrial goods and farm supplies 
without which they cannot hve or produce The real prob- 
lem IS not to restore this type of trade, which tears the 
needed food out of the mouths erf the peasant and his family, 
but to raise the level of productivity in these poor and back- 
ward countries This is a matter partly of agncultural edu- 
cation, of piovision of capital for land-improvement, of 
diversification of crops, with the requisite provision for mar- 
kets, and of stopping the extortions of moneylenders and 
landowners who tyrannise over the peasant holders But it 
IS also a matter of i emoving surplus population from the tiny 
holdings on which they are crowded, of developing opemngs 
for industnal employment, or of reopemng the channels of 
migration, which have been almost closed dunng the Euro- 
pean anarchy A plan foi Europe, in its apphcation to those 
countries, would be partly a plan for improving the quahty 
of agriculture, partly a plan for finding better markets, 
partly a plap for developing local industries, and partly a 
plan for restoring the lost mobihty of the peasant popula- 
Uons But what hope can there be for any such projects, 
except within the framework of a common plan extending 
over most <rf Europe — if not further stilP 
Indeed, it would have to extend further , for it would be 
highly unfortunate — though less unfoitunate than having 
no common plan at all — ^if Emopean planmng were to be 
based on the idea of making Europe as far as possible self- 
suffiaent, and cutting off the trade with other contments m 
such goods as could be produced in Europe if no regard at 
aU were given to relative costs For one thing, the entry of 
Great Britain into any European plan conceived m these 
terms would be out of the question It would be plam folly 
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to ruin New Zealand, Australia, Canada, or the Argentine 
m order to build up a closed European system , and no one 
m his senses would propose that this should be done It is 
to the world’s manifest advantage that the great agricultural 
countries of the New World should contmue to exchange 
their surpluses — ^which are largely real surpluses — ^foi the m- 
dustnal products of the older countries , and there is nothing 
m this at all mconsistent with the requirements of a general 
European plan What it does mean is that the solution for 
the peasant countries of Europe must be sought not only in 
the expansion of primary agricultural production but also 
m terms of a diversification of agriculture and of native m- 
dustnal development I do not suggest that the problems of 
peasant Europe will be easy to solve on these, or any other, 
hnes But the directions in which solutions ought to be 
sought become plain enough as soon as the difficulties are 
looked at from a European, instead of a narrowly national, 
point of view 

The development of the more backward parts of Europe, 
including their industrial development, is essential to the 
solution of the problems of the Western countnes For in- 
dustrialisation m these areas will provide valuable new sup- 
phes of materials aid seim-manufectures which can be 
worked up m the factories of the West So far fix>m spoihng 
the market for Western mdustnal products, it will create new 
markets for them by raising the purchasmg power of the 
poorer peoples and stimulatmg a diversity of demands which 
only the industries of the advanced countnes can supply 

This language may sound highly reminiscent of the pro- 
cesses of capit^t exchange, as they are explained in ortho- 
dox textbooks It is meant to be so The wnters of these 
books are setting out, not what does happen under modem 
capitalist conditions, but what would happen if capitalism 
were working m a perfectly beneficent way The aim of 
Socialist planning is not to ignore the comparabve advan- 
tages of (hfierent areas or different types of production, but 
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on the contrary to base the distribution of industiy and 
aguculture on the very principles which orthodox econo- 
mists lightly acclaim, but actual capitalist busmess increas- 
ingly fails to follow If Yugoslavia is suited by nature for the 
production of certain ciops and the development of certain 
4ndustnes, the aim of a Socialist plan should be to take full 
advantage of this suitabihty Full advantage cannot, how- 
ever, be taken of it when each country is pursuing its own 
nationalistic policy in economic matters, or when there are 
formidable obstacles in the way of the movement of either 
capital or labour across national frontiers 

Nor can full advantage be taken when profit on capital is 
the sole effective criterion of the worthwhileness of any par- 
ticular investment — except of course where the State either 
steps in with some form of sobsidy, or itself undertakes 
investment on a non-profit basis TTus does not, however, 
mean that the considerations now lepresented by the appeal 
of the profit-motive are irrelevant Far from it How much 
m terms of labour and real capital it will cost to pioduce 
goods in one place rather than another is a very relevant 
consideiation, and so is the elasticity of the demand for one 
kind of goods as against another It is also very relevant to 
know how much producUon can be cheapened, m real terms, 
for this or that article by expanding the scale of output, and 
to what extent any particular kind of production uses up 
resources which are scarce and of which the supply cannot 
be easily or quickly increased 

To take full account of such fectors as diese is of the very 
essence of Socialist plannmg The differences between it and 
capitalism, in respect of the considerations of which it takes 
account, are, fiist, that Socialist plannmg proceeds on the 
imbal assumption that all the available combinations of 
productive resources are to be used somehow — up to the 
pomt at which there are no usable combinations left — that 
IS, no involuntary unemployment, secondly, that Socialist 
planning dies, wherever possible, to make its estimates in 
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terms of real costs, rather than ofmoaey, and thiidly, that 
Socialist planning counts not only the costs which fall 
duectly upon the business undertakings concerned, but also 
the indirect costa — for c'tample, the ‘nuisance’ cost of smoky 
chimneys or polluted water, the social costs of unhealthy 
processes, and the cbUectoc costs of providing services in 
connec&on with productive developments — such as power- 
stations, houses and amenities for the factory populations, 
and so on This is a kind of costmg of which capit^t enter- 
prise seldom takes account, for to the capitalist only those 
costs which he has to meet are costs in a business sense, and 
he need not be affected in hia poLcy by any costs which, he 
can compel someone else to pay for him 
Socialist planning, then, involves for Europe the e-sistcnce 
both of a planning authonty covering a wide area and 
powcriul enough to make its plans effective, and of a body 
of planning experts trained to thml m terms o£ social costs 
in the wide sense which I have just outlined It involves, 
too, that both the planrang authonty and its adviscis shall 
approach thar problttos from an ah- European standpoint, 
rcckomng costs and gams in terms not of the advantages or 
disadvantages of ally one country or nation, but of the v ider 
human society which they represent, regarded as a sJtigle 
whole It must be irrelevant to them whether a develop- 
ment IS on this or that side of a particular political frontier 
then concern must be to ensure that it is placed where it 
will best serve the common needs of all 
This attitude is, of course, the very antithesis of that 
which is taken up by the Nazi planners The purpose of 
Nazi planning u to aggrandise Germany zuid, m accordance 
with the theory of German racial supenonty, to treat all 
other peoples as instruments to be exploited Ibr the benefit 
of the superior race The Germans will develop industrial 
and agncultural output in non-Gkamaft countries in accord- 
ance with this entenon, and not otherwise, as long as they 
remain under Nazi rule But, if they can be set free from 
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the Naa uifatuationj and persuaded to think in teims not 
of racial aupenontj, but of European fellowship, there is no 
people that is capable of bringing a larger contnbutLon than 
the Germans to the common economic service of Europe 


CHAPTER VI 

THE EUROPEAN CHAOS 

XuRN OVER the pages of any histoncal atlas, and watch 
as you turn the changing pohbcal face of Europe The 
Roman Empire, with its provinces, now ex p anffin g the 
sphere of the Pax Romana and now receding before the 
aidvance of the ‘barbarians’ from the North and East The 
barbanan kingdoms, settling down to make the new civilisa- 
tion of the Middle Ages on foundations built by Rome The 
Mahometan, invasions, sweeping across North Ahnca up mto 
Spam the Turks at the gates of Constantinople, and of what 
was left of Rome’s Eastern Empire The Crusades, the Holy 
Roman Empire — expressing a conception of Christian umty 
that was never m fact achieved The rise of centrahSed States 
under growmgly powerful monarchs — ^Nation States m a 
sense, but almost without a sense of nationabty among their 
peoples. Counties, Duchies, even Kmgdoms, handed to and 
fro among monarchs by bequest 01 dynastic marriage or 
mere conquest without any regard to the collective will of 
their inhabitants The development here and there of a 
more truly national consciousness — in England under the 
Tudors, in the Netherlands as a protest against being treated 
merely as a dynastic possession — ^in both cases an intertwui- 
mg of the motives of nationalism and religious fteedom 
The growth of France into* a Nation State, absorbmg Bur- 
gundy and othet debatable lands, never fully absorbing 
Alsace-Lorraine The emergence of Russia, Under Peter 
the Great, into the European system— a aoss between a 
barbaric eastern empire and a Nation State on the European 
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model The expansion of Austna-Himgary, a dynastic 
Empire with no core of nationahty to bind it together mto 
a smgle State The Gathohc monarchy of Spam, unifying 
Itself and castmg out the Moorish mvaders, making a bid 
for the dominion of the new world, planting its colonists 
through Central and Southern America, and then decaymg 
and ceasmg to count aS more than a pawn in European 
affairs The rise of the Dutch, too few to make a pohtical 
impression corresponding to their commercial greatness 
The Reformation, and its sequel in the seventeenth-century 
wars of religion French magnificence, and Anglo-French 
nvalry, m the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes The 
great French Rcvolutton, with its democrauc challenge to 
every dynastic and aristocratic regime The Napoleomc 
Wars, with Napoleon’s armies svyeeping over Europe, 
hberating men from their traditional servitudes but puttmg 
a fiesh yoke upon their necks by enslavmg them to the 
Emperor’s war machme The prospect of European uni- 
fication under the Emperor made dim m the retreat from 
Moscow, and finally eclipsed at Waterloo The Congresses 
of the victorious Alhes, wondcnng how much of the old 
dynastic systems they dared put back, knowmg that the 
messages of democracy and nationalism broadcast by the 
great Revolution could never be forgotten, laying on 
foundations of compromise the bricks and mortar of the 
luneteenth-century system of half-dynasUc, half-national 
States That system breached, after unsuccessful revolt in 
Spam and Poland, by the recogmtion of the new Belgian 
State and of the ‘Liberal Monarchy’ m France itself More 
Revolutions, predominantly national-democratic but with 
a proletarian element, m the ‘Year of Revolutions’, 1848 
The crushmg of these movements, followed by the unifica- 
tion of Germany, not as a national-democratic State, but 
as an imperialist power under Prussian leadership War 
between Germany and her neighbours — ^Denmark, Austna- 
Hungary, France The French Repubhc, too weak to stand 
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alone against the Germans’ growmg power, looking for 
allies, and veering towards the traditional enemy. Great 
Britain Great Butain, more and more wrapped up in 
trading and imperial Concema outside Europe, standing 
aloof from Europe, but intent on preserving m Europe a 
balance of power — which meant, in effect, checking the 
German advance The Great War of 1914-1918, endmg in 
German defeat only with the aid of the United States, 
which began to see itself concerned m preserving the Euro- 
pean balance FoUowmg upon that war, a nationalistic 
settlement, a multiplication of small and economically back- 
ward Nation Sutes, an attempt to build up a League of 
Nations for the maintenance of these States, and of the new 
status quo generally The firm establishment of the Soviet 
system in Eastern Europe, as a perpetual challenge to 
every governing class throughout the world Nationalist 
renascence in Geimany, under the leadership of an mqiired 
madman assured of his mission to conquer the world for his 
chosen race impotence of the League or its member States 
to check this madman, or to buUd any system of collective 
security agSmst him Surrender after surrender, called 
‘appeasement’, and then war after all Pact between the 
Soviet Union and its hitherto bitterest enemy— 'the Nazi 
State, made because Western Capitalism and Soviet 
Socialism failed to combme their forces m time Hitler’s 
sweep over Europe, with the Nation States, old and new 
alike, going down like nmepms before him The Battle of 
Biitam, the last bulwark m Western Europe The gradual 
rallying of the United States to the defence of that bulwark 
Suddenly, the flinging of the vast armies of Nazism, despite 
the Pact, at the Soviet Umon Unity m the struggle en- 
forced upon Hitler’s enemiea And neTt— who knows what? 

A history of Europe in a couple of pages, of what use can 
It be ? To rcimnd my readers of Europe’s instabihty over 
more than two thousand years, of the nevmcss of the pohti- 
cal structure which Hitler has smashed in pieces during the 
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past two years, of the iiustakenness of thinking of that struc- 
ture as having any assured permanence, oi any sanctity 

One outstanding result of the last war was a multiphca- 
tion of the number of States m Europe claiming complete, 
sovereign mdependence Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and the largest part of Poland were carved out of the 
temtones of the Russian Empire The Dual Monarchy of 
Austna-Himgary gave place to the separate States of Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, and other paits of its teni- 
tones went to the makmg of Scrvia mto Yugoslavia, to the 
enlargement of Rumania, and to form a section of Poland 
Albania came mto existence just before 1914 as an outcome 
of the Balkan Wars , and soon after 1918 Eire secured virtual 
mdependence of Great Bi itam As against these changes only 
Montenegro, of the pre-war States of Europe, disappeaied, 
by absorption mto Yugoslavia Before 1914 there were six 
Great Powers m Europe the Umted Kingdom, Gerinany, 
Russia, Audtna-Hungary, France and Italy — and hfteen 
lesser States, not mcludmg such httle ‘pnncipahties’ as 
Monaco and Luxemburg and Andorra After the last war 
there were five great Powers — ^Austna-Himgary havmg 
been destroyed — and no fewer than twenty-three lesser 
States, again excludmg the ‘times’ and also the ‘Free Cities’ 
of Danzig and Memel 

Of the twenty-one States which existed before 1914, quite 
a number were of fairly recent ongm as mdeperiflent 
sovereign societies Rumania, Seibia, Montenegro, Bulgaria 
and Greece had been taken dunng the preceding century 
from the decaying Turkish Empire Norway and Sweden, 
Belgium and Holland, had broken the connections which 
in the settlement after the Napoleonic Wars had united 
them m single States As against this, Geimany and Italy 
had become pohtically umted only in the coursfc of the 
mneteenth century 

These elementary facts are mentioned here, m order to 
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emphasise the pomt that the States of Euiope, as they 
existed m 1939, before Hitler oveiran most of the continent, 
had foi the most pait no long, continuous tradition behmd 
th^ of sovereign independence as separate States Of the 
Great Poweis, only Great Britain, France and Russia 
possessed such a tradition, of the smaller States, only 
Switzerland, *Spain, Portugal, Turkey and Denmark 
Other ‘nations’, such as Geimany and Italy, had long- 
standing national traditions, but not until the mneteenth 
century were these embodied m unified sovereign States 
In other parts of Europe territories included in the greater 
States had a histone sense of nationahty and lost inde- 
pendence — for example, Finland, Bohenua, Poland, Eire 
and, to a lesser extent, some of the other States set up after 
1918 But in many areas there were powerful cross-currents, 
as the statesmen of Versailles found when they set out to 
diaw the frontiers of the new Europe on a basis of national 
self-determination It was not obvious that Czechs, Slovaks 
and Ruthenes ought to be combined on this pnnciple into a 
single State, 01 that Poland ought to include large temtones 
inhabited mainly by Ukrainians and White Russians, or 
where the hnes should be drawn between Hungary and 
Rumama, 01 Poland and Lithuama, or Czechoslovakia and 
Germany, or Poland and Germany There w'as, and could 
be no finally right solution, as long as the problem was 
envisaged in purely nationahstic terms, and tliere seemed to 
be no middle course between complete independence and 
mere absorpUon into a neighbouring sovereign State domin- 
ated by persons of a different nationalitv 

In practice, the principle of national s^-detemunation 
was by no means fully followed, because considerations of 
strategic strength and economic advantage were also taken 
into account in deciding where the new fiontiers should be 
placed But even if the settlement had been purely national- 
istic in intention, there could hate been no assurance of 
final rightness, even from this limited point of view 
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K Europe had to be parted out among a number of 
absolutely independent sovereign States, there could be no 
way of* satisfying the populations of temtones in which 
men of different nationahties and traditions were hving 
inextricably mixed up In a very few cases — in Greece, 
Bulgaria and Turkey especially — ^an attempt was made to 
solve the problem by mass exchange of populations But such 
solutions were both very expensive and hardly apphcablc to 
commumties hving at more than a very low peasant standard 

In the hght of these facts about the recent past, is there 
any vahd reason for supposing that, at the end of this war, 
Europe will revert to the precise number of States, or to the 
same pohtical frontiers, as emerged from the settlement after 
the last war^ Are the States which have been overrun or 
dismembered since 1939 really hkcly to resume their old 
shapes, as if Hitler and the great war which is now being 
waged had never been^ Indeed, ought we to wish to put 
back these States in their previous form, after our experience 
of the condition of Europe during the two decades between 
the wars^ ' 

In every case there will no doubt be advocates of a return 
to the status quo ante helium Every State that has existed even 
for a few years bnngs into existence its own admirers — its 
pohtiaans and administrators, vested interests, pohtical and 
economic, that are bound up with its conUnuance, and even, 
unless the entire conception of it was outiageobs from the 
start. Its disinterested devotees, who see in it the embodi- 
ment of a desired national umtv It is hardly to be expected 
that any of the exiled Governments now domiciled in Great 
Bntain will fail to demand the restoration of the State which 
it still purports to re^esent, and, over and above this, there 
will be many atizens of these States who will readily identify 
the restoration of their own liberties with the restoration of 
the States by whose downfall they were lost Revolutionary 
movements generated under the stress of foreign conquest 
will tend to take a strongly nationahstic form, and this 
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nationalism will tend to express itself in a demand for a 
return to sovereign mdependend: 

It does not at all follow that this attitude is right, however 
natural it may be For one lesson of the past two decades, 
and above all of the past two years, is that small States 
cannot, imder the conditions of the present time, be really 
independent In mili tary power they are bound to be 
nugatory , for it is out of the question for them either to 
afford the enormously expensive equipment which mechan- 
ised armies require, or to build up industries which are 
capable of sustaimng the burden of modem war But, m a 
world in which the appeal to force still lies at the back 
of international relationships, the sovereign State which is 
utterly unable to defend its frontiers is an anomaly It can 
no doubt be argued that the statesmen of Versailles, who 
set up such States, had also in nund the abandonment of the 
appeal to force But their attempt to create a League of 
Nations for this purpose was fated to break down from the 
moment when they decided to found the League on a 
recogmuon of the entire sovereignty of each of the States 
which were to make it up 

The sovereign State implies, as part of the very idea of 
sovereignty, a rejection of obhgation to be bound by any 
higher judgment It thereby imphes its claim to use force m 
the last resort But what is to happen if it has no effective 
force at its command? It can then subsist only on the 
sufferance, or imder the guarantee, of its more powerful 
neighbours, and the recent histoiy of Europe is enough to 
show that neither sufferance nor guaiantee is a sufficient 
saf^;uard when these neighbours fall out, or when any one 
of them IS animated by the spuit of undiluted imperialist 
aggression 

Perhaps it will be answered that, m spite of this ultimate 
helplessness against attack, small States have existed and 
continue to exist in Europe today Switzerland and Portu- 
gal have not been overrun, and Sweden and Finland still 
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maintain a precanous nominal independence But how 
much secunty does any of these States possess , and what 
hope would any of them have of resisting invasion if the 
Nazis chose to destroy its nonunal freedom^ I am not deny- 
ing that small States can exist, but only that they can, m tfie 
world of today, remain in effective possession of the real 
attributes of sovereign independence 

Of course, the power to defend itself is only one aspect of 
the truly sovereign State The conception of sovereignty 
imphes the power of the State to enact what laws it pleases, 
without any limitations imposed by a greater authonty 
The sovereign State can bind itself by treaty, and can regard 
itself as bound, rather loosely, by the precepts of interna- 
tional law But It can denounce any treaty which it has made, 
unilaterally and without the consent of the other party , and, 
as for international law, it can be compelled to obey only 
with Its own consent The sovereign State is by defimtion 
the final judge in its own cause That is what sovereignty is 
As a part of this sovereignty, the States of Europe, great 
and small alike, claim absolute and final authonty m 
matters of economic pohcy In theory, each State can 
impose what restnctions it pleases on the course of trade, 
and pass what laws it pleases regulating the development of 
Its economic resources, the conditions of employment and 
enterprise, the issue of money and credit, the right o^ access 
to Its colomes (if it has any), and, m short, every aspect of 
its economic hfe Each State has its own system of taxation. 
Its own monetary laws and regulations, its own national 
economic pohcy, which may be more or less hberal or 
autarchic, planned or unplarmed, neighbourly or unneigh- 
bourly, at the discretion of its sovereign rulers In practice, 
however, this economic mdependence is, m the case of 
smaller or weaker States, very greatly circumscribed They 
have m practice to relate their currencies to one of the world’s 
leading monetary umts to adapt their trade regulations to 
fit m with the requirements of the countries on which they 
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are econonucally most dependent, and to avoid provoking 
the pohtical intervention of their greater neighbours by 
pursuing economic pohcies to which their neighbours may 
take reeiUy vehement objection 

In effect, the small States are, m the last lesort, no more 
sovereign m an economic than in a pohtical sense But they 
preserve m both spheres of action all the paraphernalia of 
absolute mdependence, and therewith enough real inde- 
pendence of a n^ative kind to prevent the growth of any 
effective system of mtemationaJ economic collaboration 
They become the unhappy hunting grounds of concession- 
seekers, searchers after privileged markets, greater States 
intent on using their economic power to secure the sub- 
ordmation of the economic development of their neigh- 
bours to then own national requirements The httle States 
are drawn within the spheres of influence of the greater, or 
bandied to and fi-o between the pohaes of their more power- 
ful neighbours Vested interests grow up vvithm them, com- 
mitted to the service of some larger State, or of its dominant 
economic groups Sometimes, the little State may be able to 
strike good bargains by playing the big ones off one against 
another Much more often they get the worst of the deal 
The disastrous consequences of this situation are seen 
much less in the particular nusfortunes of any one State 
than m the geneiul failure to make the best of the economic 
opportumties that eire open When each State plays for its 
own hand, there is no possibility of coherent or rational 
development of their combined resources Industrial States 
find themselves stricken by hunger and unemploy ment when 
agricultural States are crying out both for industrial de- 
vdopment and for markets for then- agricultural produce 
F,arh State, in face of the spreading disastei, is dnven, in the 
absence of any common plan, to seek protection for itsdf 
by measures which provoke retaliation and involve worse 
depiession elsewhere The result is a ridiculous economic 
parochialism which is much moie disastrous for some States 
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tVian for Others, but bnngs impoverishment in some 

measure upon all 

Have we any desire or intention, when the present war 
ends, to revert to this mtemational anarchy in economic 
affairs^ The pre-war situation m Europe was fully as 
absurd as if each. State m the American Umon, or each 
Repubhc in the Soviet Umon, claimed the right to follow 
a completely independent economic pohcy of its own, to 
raise tanffi and embargos against its neighbours’ products, 
to have its own monetary system and banking pohcy, to 
regulate the course of investment within its frontiers, to 
erect its own separate system of commercial and mdustnal 
law, to restrict at will migration into and out of its temtory, 
and to use every device open to it for shiftmg its troubles on 
to Its neighbours, without any regard for the havoc which 
It would thereby cause It is perfectly plain that neither the 
Umted States nor the Soviet Umon could prosper if it 
were thus broken up into a large number of independent, 
sovereign jurisdictions, and that the prospenty they have 
enjoyed is m large measure the consequence of their abihty 
to conduct econonuc enterprise over wide areas with no 
artificial bamers in their way It is no less plain that if 
Europe is to develop its resources, and to end the reign of 
primary poverty in ite backweird areas and endemic unem- 
ployment m Its more developed centres of industry, there 
must be economic unification, at least to the extent of 
throwing down the artificial bamers which have been 
erected between State and State — ^bamers which have been 
both multiphed by the multiphcation of frontiers and raised 
higher and higher in futile efforts to fend off disaster, during 
the penod between the two wars 

If so much IS plmn, I hope it is plain also that there is no 
hope of achieving this within a fii^ework of independent 
national sovereignties Some Laberal statesmen and econo- 
mists still continue to argue that all would be well if only 
the States would of their own accord adopt thorough-going 
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liberal pohacs — free trade, freedom of migration and 
capital Investment, a completely international monetary 
and banking system based on gold But can anyone senously 
suppose, m the light of expenence, that there is the smallest 
chance of such a thing happemng^ There are, in each 
State, vested mterests and economic groups which are 
determined to prevent it from happemng, and much too 
powerful to be overcome as long as national sovereignty is 
left m being In the great States there *are formidable 
mterests which stand foi pohaes of economic imperialism 
and aim, not at hberahsmg the pohcies of the smaller 
States, but at exploiting them as their own spheres of 
economic influence In the small States there are petty 
vested mterests standing behmd mdustnes which can exist at 
aU only as long as they are protected against the competition 
of more efficient enterprises elsdwhere , and there are half- 
starved peasants intent on agncultuial protection as a 
means of selling dear at home the produce for which they 
can find no outlet in external markets In all States there 
are finanaers who thrive by restnction, and need the con- 
tmuance of their separate Governments for the successful 
pursuance of their monopolistic pohcies There is no one 
at aU who is m a position to overcome these parochial ten- 
dencies — no one able to plan for welfare over an area com- 
parable with the great diversified economic temtones of 
the Umted States or the Soviet Umon 

The consequence is general impoverishment and in- 
security, except for the privileged few So dire are the finiits 
of Europe’s economic atomism that it is qmte possible to 
argue that, m a purely econonuc sense, unification imder 
the Nazis might be better than no umfication at aU I do 
not suggest that the peoples of Europe are better off to-day, 
economically, than diey were before the Neizis imaded their 
countnes Far fi:om it, for they are being lemorselessly 
pillaged to satisfy the needs of the German war machine 
But I do suggest that the peEisants of those countries of 
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Southern and Eastern Europe which were most subject to 
German economic penetration before the outbreak of war 
were perhaps better off with Giermany as a market for their 
produce, even on highly disadvantageous terms, than with 
no market at all— and this was largely their situation before 
the Nazis set out to exploit them The Germans, no doubt, 
gave them very bad terms of exchange, and compelled them 
to take in exchange for their produce not what they wanted, 
but what the German economy could most easily spare But 
what did the rest of Europe offer them^ Nothing at all no 
market for their goods, at any price, and no help m develop- 
ing their resources or finding an outlet for their redupdant 
populations 

This, as well as the fear among the upper classes in these 
peasant States of i evolutionary upnsings grounded in 
hunger and despair, explains the ease with which Nazism 
was able to penetrate their countries both econo mi c a lly and 
with Its pohtical ideas The States which professed their 
devotion to the Leag^ue of Nations and to the ideas of 
democratic internationalism had been offering these poorer 
peoples, for twenty years and moie, not bread but a stone 
The Soviet Umon, with its largely agricultural economy, 
was not in a position to give them much help nor could it 
aid pohtically those who w ere on its side The Germans, as 
soon as they had overcome their own internal depression, 
were in a position to offer a market , and that, on almost any 
terms of exchange, was better than nothing 

I say, then, that,/ro77i d purely eemorme point of view, it might 
be better for the backward peasant States of Europe to be 
doimnated by Germany than to be thrust back into the 
helpless condition m which they were before the German 
penetration began But this does not mean that I want the 
Nazis to dominate them, or that no better solution is possible 
On the contrary, the right solution is to be found, not m any 
form of impen^t dftmination, but in the working out of a 
concerted mtemational plan for the common development of 
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the resources of the entire European continent But no such 
plan IS possible within the hnuts imposed by the division of 
Europe into a large number of wholly independent sovereign 
States 

The plain truth is that, just as the advancing economic 
techmques of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made 
an end of the closed local economic organisations of medi- 
aeval Europe, and enforced m one area after another the 
national unification of the econonuc system, so to-day the 
world IS passing beyond the hmits of national economies, 
and being compelled to conform to the techmcal require- 
ments of a supra-national economic order Just as the 
localism of the Middle Ages offered fornudable resistance to 
the growth of economic nationahsm, so to-day nationahsm 
IS resisting the claims of that wider knowledge and command 
over natural forces which sciencqhas made its oivn Vested 
interests of profit-making monopohsts combine with the 
egoism of lo«d pohtical bosses and the narrowness of men’s 
vision and imaginative capacity to defend obsolete institu- 
tions and to throw up, as these grow weaker, fresh barriers 
m the way of apphed science and the hberatmg influence 
of enlarged ideas The more obsolete the old institutions 
become, the more fiercely are they defended for never is 
pnvilege so ruthless as when it is afraid The new order 
cannot grow out of the old by a smooth and easy progression , 
for the old order will not give up without a sUuggle, and 
the weapons of the new aie at its command, to be turned 
against all who assail the ancient privileges Mankind can- , 
not earn its emancipation without paying foi it in the birth- ^ 
pangs of the new creation , and the representatives of the 
powers that be attend its dehvery, not as midwives, but as 
would-be abortiomsts of the life to come 

Yet, in this birth of a new world vast in its stature beyond 
men’s histone expenence, is there not peiil as well as 
promise^ Is not this new age of gigantic mechanical coni 
tnvances and hugc-scale organisations too vast for the tiny 
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capaaties of ordinary men and women to controP In 
launching out upon this ocean are we not bidding good-bye 
to our hopes of democracy^ For the only democracy there 
has been m the world hitherto, m any real sense, has been 
the democracy of httle groups of men who, knowing one 
another and sharing, upon a small scale, a common life and 
experience, have learned to work together, with mutual 
respect and partition of service, upon a few, relatively simple 
tasks of communal orgamsation Sir Ernest Simon wrote, 
a few years ago, a book m praise of democracy He f^nd it 
chieflv, not m London or New York or even Moscow, but 
in a small Swiss Canton, following a simple agricultural 
routme, and living remote from the larger comphcations of 
advanced European society The Greek City-States were 
almost villages, by modem standards of populousness, 
and Rousseau, whose doctnnes lay behind the enthusiasm 
of revolutionary France, held that real democracy was 
possible only m small, self-govermng commumties, of which 
Geneva was his chosen example How can men, if they have 
failed to establish their power to govern themselves over 
larger areas than these, hope to estabhsh the rule of 
democracy at a time when the scale of operations made 
necessary by the advance of physical science far outstrips 
men’s capacity to learn the arts of large-scale pohtical 
organisation^ Are men not destined, under these con- 
ditions, to become the prey either of economic monopolists, 
who can control vast mechamsms precisely because their 
control IS the antithesis of democracy, or of pohtical dema- 
gogues who use the mechanised instruments of mass-propa- 
ganda for bemusmg and speU-bmding the peoples, instead 
of attempting to educate them up to a democratic control 
over their common affairs^ 

This indeed will be men’s fate, if they suffer themselves to 
bow down before the colossal image of the modem Levia- 
than But if we must not bow the knee before this image, 
neither can we afford to ignore the reahty which it repre- 
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sents We must leam to control Leviathan, or Leviathan 
will make us his slaves 

These considerations are highly pertinent to the laying of 
plans for the new European order For w e must, if we are to 
find a decent way of hving under the techmcal conditions of 
our time, at once accept hugeness the environment of the 
coimng society, and find means of not being drowned in it 
The independent, national, sovereign State is useless as an 
instrument for the effective control of the vast techmcal and 
economic forces with which we have to cope , but, equally, 
the vast, supra-national authority which alone can plan 
and develop the new order threatens to become a master too 
centrahsed, too bureaucratic, and too unwieldy for ordm- 
ary men and women to exert any real influence over its 
domgs, or to invest it with any social purpose corresponding 
to their own needs or conceptions of what is good 


CHAPTER VII 

AN EXCURSUS ON SOCIAL MORALITY 

The world is not arranged to suit man’s convemence 
There is no ‘invisible hand’ which ensures that each man, 
m seekmg his own good, as he sees it, shall further the good 
of all nor is there any assurance that the diverse ends by 
which men set store shall be fully compatible one with 
another Men have to arrange the world it is not arranged 
for them, nor is their path plainly marked out for them 
beyond a peradventure They can differ about ends, as 
well as about means, not only because some men will good 
more than evil and others evil more than good, but also 
because different men, and different commumties, set store 
by different thmgs, or at all events put varying valuations 
upon them There is no certainty that all good men will 
come to agree, if only they argue long enough with open 
minds There is, in human affairs, no absolutely demon- 
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strable right course to follow among the many combmations 
that are possible on the basis of a given situation 
Yet there are SQme thmgs that can be excluded as wrong, 
even if no one course can be plainly marked out as right 
This wrongness is of two kmds Some ends and some courses 
of action are ethically wrong, so that only evil or deluded 
human bemgs can pursue them To this category belong 
the exaltation of war as a thmg good m itself or ennobhng 
to participants m it, the will to exercise donunation over 
other peoples, not as a necessary evil, but as an end m itself, 
the suppression of free speech and freedom of organisation, 
agcun not as a necessary evU in a dire emergency, but as a 
means of ensuring uniformity and ready acqmescence m the 
ends of the ruhng group, the encouragement m men of 
primitive passions such as hatred or contempt of foreigners 
m general,, or of any particular kind of foreigner , and, last 
but not least, action based on an attempt to defeat reason, 
rather than to mcrease its hold on men’s minds 
These are all examples of actions or pohaes which arc 
morally wrong, and can be justified, if at all, only on the 
plea that a small dose of one of them is necessary m order to 
prevent a greater evil — itself an exceedmgly dangerous plea 
Side by side with these morally wrong actions and policies 
there are others which are wrong, not because they affront 
morahty, but because they fly in the face of inescapable 
facts Thus, It is wrong, but not morally wrong, to struggle 
for the restoration of latssez-fatre in the econoimc world, 
because latssez-fatfe is piamly incompatible with the condi- 
tions of mass-production which modem technology has 
brought mto bemg — so that, instead of latssez-fmre, those 
who struggle for it get for master unregulated Monopoly 
Capitalism It is wrong^^but not morally wrong, to attempt 
to bring about a return to the complete and independent 
State Sovereignty of the separate nations of Europe, because 
these nommally mdependent States are boimd, under the 
conditions of modem mihtary and economic technique, to 
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be for the most part incapable of self-defence, and so to 
become the victims of their greater neighbours, and also 
because such States are mcapable of developing economic 
policies which will enable the growmg forces of production 
to be effectively used for raismg the general standards of 
life among the peoples It is man’s moral duty to be good 
It IS further his rational duty to be sensible and not to pursue 
courses of action which do not harmonise with the objective 
facts he has to deal with 

I stress this dual character of ‘wrong’ because a great deal 
of nonsense has been talked by persons who are determmed 
to resolve the one kmd into the other, on the plea of bemg 
‘scientific’ instead of ‘metaphysical’ It is not ‘meta- 
physics’, but plain common sense, that every man who is 
not out of his nund has m him the conceptions of moral nght 
and wrong, however difficult he may sometimes find it to 
apply them m practice The very growth of human civilisa- 
tion IS, m one of its aspects, the growth of this consciousness 
of right and wrong, and of collective sensibleness in applymg 
It It 13 true enough that from generation to generation 
the designations of particular actions as morally right and 
wrong change, and that between widely differmg societies 
there are very wide differences m the apphcation of the 
ideas of good|gnd evil But why not^ Such diffemnces are 
entirely natural, m a world not made for man ready and 
complete, but subject to his own influence as a shaper of his 
material and mental environment What particular thmgs 
men deem good and evil depends on the type, and on the 
degree of advancement, of th&soaety they hve m In effect, 
their complex notions of good and evil at any time and in 
any place are an important element m theu social heritage 
They build their notions of good and evil, as they build 
cities, laws and constitutions, and ways of hvmg m general 
The growth of civilisation is this process of buildmg, moral 
as well as material — a building of ideas as well as of bnck or 
stone, a buildmg m which ideas are embodied m bnck or 
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Stone, and bnck or stone made into means of expressmg and 
perpetuating men’s ideas of the art of life 
The contmmty of a civilisation depends on its success in 
accumulatmg fix>m generation to generation its collective 
experience m the arts of buildmg, both physically and m 
the min ds of its citizens It is of vital importance that no 
successful step once taken m building up the idea of good 
and evil iti men’s rmnds shall be retraced The precise 
denotation of the thmgs called good vnll change as circum- 
stances change the connotations of the words used to 
express different aspects of goodness will grow wider and 
deeper But the ideas behmd the words will never, m a 
contmumg civilisation, lose ‘weight’ or meamng on the 
contrary, they will be always ‘putting on weight’ until each 
idea has reached the full dimensions of which it is capable 
A contmumg avihsation will never without disaster wholly 
discard an idea of good or evil, or suffer it to decay, but 
equally it wiU not let it become ossified or lose its capacity 
for growth and change The appheations of ideas of good 
and evil must continually change, but this process must 
be, in a hvmg civilisation, not a senes of jumps from one 
apphcation to another, but a continuous adaptation to 
changmg needs and growmg knowledge 

CJonsider m this hght the moral ideas rAen$ioned a page 
or two ago The civilisation we hve in long ago banished 
pnvate wars, save m its remoter backwoods , and from the 
conception of a nation-wide civil order it has been advancmg 
gradually to the conception that all wars between nations 
are an outrage on human decency AU wars, that is, save 
wars of defence forced upon men by an ‘aggression’ which 
civilised bemgs have been learmng to regard as immoral and 
wrong absolutely — though I do not suggest that this lesson 
has yet been at all completely learnt 
Similarly, the common conscience of our developing 
avihsation has been learmng to regard as morally wrong 
the do mina tion of one people over another — though in this 
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lesson It has advanced less far, and is still apt to regard 
continuing domination as defensible by prescriptive right, 
even while it condemns attempts to establish new domina- 
tions Witness the difference m the ordmary educated 
Englishman’s attitude to British rule in India and to Itahan 
rule m Ethiopia Yet, even m relation to India or the African 
colomes, public opmion has advanced far enough for it to 
be necessary for imperialists to asseit that subject countries 
are being ruled for the advantage of their peoples, and not 
merely by the right of the stronger 
Take agam the question of free speech and freedom of 
organisation It is not much more than a century (and 
much less in many countries of Western Europe) since the 
govermng classes ceased, with perfectlv f asy consciences, to 
suppress not only all Trade Umons but also all forms of 
popular pohtical association on which they could lay their 
hands The Nazis and their followers have now resumed 
and systematised these practices, but the common con- 
saence of West European avihsation (from which Nazism is 
a calamitous throwback) has learnt to condemn them as 
morally wrong, and to recognise freedom of speech and 
association as moral goods needed for the expression of the 
human spirit and for adaptation of social institutiolis to 
changmg needs and opportumties These lessons, of course, 
have not been fully learnt, and the learmng of them is so 
recent that they are not very deeply rooted m the morahty 
of the common man — especially m countries which are com- 
paratively late-comers to Western civilisation . But, up to a 
point, they have been learnt, and they provide foundations 
which are indispensable to our civilisation’s further growth 
Yet agam, man’s advance in any civilisation consists 
largely in his collective success in recognising that difference 
does not imply antagonism, in realising that men who speak 
different languages and have different customs are not theie- 
fore his enemies, and in substituting curiosity and interest 
for hatred and contempt as the sentiments wluch move him 
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m his dealings with ‘foreigiaers’ In many parts of England ^ 
even, the word ‘foreigner’ still means anyone ivho does not 
belong by upbnngu^ to the immediate neighbourhood In 
Oxford, where I live, certainly a Welshman, and perhaps 
even a Yorkshircman, is still a ‘foreigner’ in the nunds of 
many of the local folk But this perception of difference no 
longer impbcs antagoiusm, or impbes it only in an attenu- 
ated form which has ceased to be dangerous, and is com- 
patible with friendly relations and fhiitful social mtcrcourse 
As between ‘nationals’ whose habits are wider apart, the 
recogratton of community has advanced less far, and for 
most men there cornea a pomt at which the cross is too wide 
for antagonism not to hold sway But Western civilisation 
IS vastly further on towards a recognition of common 
humaiuty than it was in the eighteenth century, when the 
slave trade was the foundation of so many fortunes and only 
a nandsv class had, or could have, any conception of inter- 
nationalism m its mind t 

Lastly, a contmiung civilisation implies a growing belief 
m reasonableness as a spoal value, and in the encourage- 
ment of reasonable conduct as a coir^ morally nght One 
sign of this IS the growth of popular education and, within 
this grovrth, the development of a hberalisiug tendency 
designed to stimulate the mdividual to use his rational 
faculties Another sign is the increasing toleration, passing 
over into positive encouragement, of free speech and free- 
dom of association— of which I have spoken already This 
does not mean that civilisation involves a behef m the entire 
rationality of men, even potentially, but only that it does 
imply a behef that the rational elements m men ought to be 
encouraged, and their reasoning foculhes developed to the 

1 I do not want here to go into the point that this growth of nuHnnal 
feeling as against ‘the foreigner' was closely associated with the nse of 
national States, and that mediaeval civilisation in Western Europe was 
much more intematwna) m outlooh than the civdisaUon which ft^owed 
upontt This u entirely true, but it is not relevant to the point which I 
am putting forward in this chapter, and it would lead me too far astray 
from my argument were 1 to enlarge upon it now 
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fullest possible extent This is not to say that all the irra- 
tional elements in humamty aie evil — far from it But it is 
to recognise reason as the human quality which, as civilisa- 
tion advances, ought more and more to exeicise a para- 
mount and co-ordinating control 

These values of our civilisation, and others akm to them, 
are possessions which we are to-day being forced to defend 
against an attack which, if it succeeds, is bound to wreck our 
civilisation altogether, and compel the humamty of Western 
Europe to begm the long and painful task of buildmg decent 
ways of hving all over again But, it is vital to assert, these 
gams of civilised hving are not, and cannot be, static values 
We are fighting for the nght, not to preserve them as they 
are, but to develop them in response to changmg needs and 
opportumties If we try merely to preserve them, they will 
die upon our hands, ceasing to be values as we cease con- 
tinually to reinterpret them and enlarge their meanmg 
We must have after this war a wider conception of all these 
values, and give to them a wider and deeper practical 
apphcation, or we shall be well on the way to ceasing to 
possess them at all, however ‘victorious’ the outcome of the 
war may be For there aie no rte/ir values every thing grows, 
or it must decay Nothing stays put in the realm of values, 
any more than m the realm of science or economic techmque 
Moral values are not static , but they are, in their essenUal 
natuie, cumulative They continue, at any late within any 
developing civilisation, to accumulate fuller and deeper 
meamngs, discarding nothing of their essence as their 
denotation changes, but growing as fast as avilisation itself 
grows By contrast, the rights and wrongs which belong to 
the realm of commonsense, rather than to that of morahty, 
have no abiding content, and imply no ideal development 
They depend on successfiil adaptations to changing external 
condiUons, and are not only derived from these conditions, 
but mcapable of attaining, hke moral values, to an in- 
dependent vitality of their own As the conditions change. 
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they change, not by an inner development of meamng, but 
by a total supersession, sometimes, of one ‘light’ by another 
entirely different from it ^ 

To this realm belong the rights and wiongs which are in 
their essence responses to a^technical set-up of foices It is 
foolish, and therefore wrong, in a world dominated by the 
airplane and the wireless, to go on behaving as if one were 
hving in the days of the stage-coach and the postboy on 
horseback It is foobsh, and therefore wrong, to maintain 
an attitude to life which ignores the discoveries of Darwin 
and Mendel and dismisses Freudian psychology as the rav- 
ings of a dirty -minded Jew It is foohsh, and therefore 
wrong, to continue either to beheve that the world was 
created in 4004 a c , or that its pohtical customs have been 
fixed once and for all by a combination of nationalist and 
economic forces which are already of the past 
This realm, of non-moral right and wrong, is a realm at 
once of necessity and of voluntary choice Certam ways 
of behaviour are excluded altogether, or condenmed to 
stenhty if they are attempted, because they are funda- 
mentally inconsistent with inescapable facts Among these, 
as we shall see latei, are many of the ideas of pohuc^ and 
economic rightness at present most cherished by professional 
pohticians, academic students, and ‘practical’ business men 
Mankind must walk between the walls of necessity which 
bound Its path on either hand, on penalty of running its 
head hard and fhutlessly against these walls 

But between the walls is the realm of liberty — of choice 
between leally possible objectives In choosing among 
‘possible’ courses, men are limited not by the non-moral 
conditions of their environment, but by their own moral 
sense, which excludes some solutions, even among those 
which arc not ruled out by environmental conditions of a 
material sort But there remain alternatives among which 
men are free to make choices which raise no clearly defined 
moral issue, or perhaps no moral issue at all These choices 
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may often dei>end on the relative values attached to differ- 
ent kinds of satisfaction For example, a society can choose 
between working harder m order to have more material 
goods, and enjoying more leisure at the price of having 
fewer material goo^ Overwork beyond a certain point 
doubtless begins to raise moral issues — and perhaps idleness 
beyond a certam pomt does so too — but between these points 
there is a range of choice which depends on non-moral 
considerations, or would do so in a really democratic 
society 

This way of putting the case involves a certam over- 
simplification For m reahty the realm of morahty has no 
fixed hnuts In any advanced commumty many issues are 
moral issues to some people and not to others Hunting 
ammals for sport is an obvious example, and eatmg them is 
another Some people simplv fail to understand what moral 
question there can be in matters which cause endless diffi- 
culty to otheis Now, the social morahty of any commumty 
consists of the body of moral notions which finds wide- 
spread acceptance among its members, and is not challenged 
by any powerful section of its population ^ It is this social 
morahty, rathei than the moral notions of individual 
citizens, that is relevant when we are considering the moral 
hmits upon social adaptation to changing needs In a con- 
tinuing civih^ation, changes must be within limits that are 
compatible with the elasticity of the current social morahty 
— not with that moiahty as it is, but with it as it can become 
without destruction of its principle of life Any change 
which goes beyond this will either tear up societv by the 
roots, or be speedily reversed by a return to enough of the 
broken tradittOn to restore the possibihty of continuous 
social growth I behove that the Nazis, havmg made such a 
break in the tradition of social morahty, must speedily either 
‘ 'Where one community lives embedded m another, e g , the Douk- 
hobors in Canada, or the black population m the Umon oi South 
Africa, somewhat different considerations arise But these need not be 
discus^ here 
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destroy German civilisation or be broken themselves I also 
believe that much that has happened m the Soviet Umon in 
recent years is to be explained as a picking up again of what 
lb indispensable in the moral traditions of the older Russia — 
indispensable, whether it be m the abstract ‘good’ or ‘bad’, 
because men cannot change their morahty very fast without 
destroying it 

As civilisation advances, the realm of morahty grows 
wider Men’s consciousness of moral relationships expands 
they learn to recognise additional duties towards their 
neighbours, their fellow-men, the ammals, and also inammatc 
nature It becomes immoral to desecrate natural beauty, to 
cause unnecessaiy pain to hving creatures, not to uphold 
and practise ideas of justice and fellowship over a wider and 
wider range of human relationships The moral oddities 
of the few become the accepted ideas of the many, who 
come to recognise moral obligations where previously none 
were discerned Tolerance of differences develops, and 
begins at length to turn into recogmtion of differences — 
within limits — as a source of positive advantage Men come 
to beheve that it takes, not all, but many, sorts to make a 
lounded world 

But to a hot pace of change there are, quite apart from 
the opposition of ruhng classes or of vested interests, really 
formidable resistances These resistances are at bottom of 
two kinds, though the two are seldom, if ever, clearly dis- 
tinguished One kind is sheer reluctance to accept changes, 
even when they promise plain advantages The psycho- 
logical foundatiun of this reluctance is fear of the unknowrt — 
a fear which is deeply rooted in all men, even the most 
adventurous There are some natural all-round adv enturers , 
but they are few There are many more who are adventui- 
ous on their own ground, oi within the sphere of some special 
techmque or interest which they have made their own But 
most men are very timid whenever they are ‘off their beat’ 
Resistance to changes which involve a re-casting of social 
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habits 19 therefore formidable, even where morabty puts in 
no word of veto 

But resistance is much stronger when fear of the unknown 
is reinforced b) moial taboo And, as many taboos which 
rank as moral have m truth no moral content, but are mere 
survivala of practices which had once an expediency — a 
survival value — ^that has long.,bccn obsolete, this stronger 
resistance may be provoked by changes, even if they belong, 
in the eyes of reasoning men, to the non-moral realm of 
‘instrumental’ light and wrong, and have no relation to true 
moral values It is alwap the object of opponents of change 
to invest established insdtutions with a cov ermg of morahty, 
so as to make their supeisession more difficult To the 
extent to which this can be done, change can be made 
harder, even when It is imperatively called foi by the needs 
of a developing matei lal environment 

There is, howcv'cr, a saving difference Resistance to 
changes which arc inconsistent with the basic moral tradi< 
tions of a people persists, even if the changes are made m its 
despite It can easily be strong enough to undo, or at any 
rate to wi eck, a rcvoluUon But where the moral element m 
the lesistance is artificial and induced by a dominant class 
or group in its own interest, it is unlikely to persist strongly 
after the class or group lesponsible for cultivatmg it has 
been overthrown This does not cause it to stand less in 
revolution’s way , but it docs mean that i evolution can very 
speedily change these elements in the ‘morahty’ of a people 
without provoking counter-revoluUon 

It is therefore of the first nnportauce fbi those who stand 
for social change to discern the difference between true and 
false social morahty, in order to know in what directions 
they can safely push change to the hmits of their munediatd 
power, and m what others they need to stop short both for 
fear of the after-effects and because no man in his seises 
wants to force the pace of change beyond what human 
nature u fitted to endure There is, of course, no formal way 
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of dividing social ‘morality’ sharply into these two elements 
Commonsense and personal insight are the final instrU' 
ments for telling the difference But it can be said that the 
distmguishmg quahty of a ‘true’ moral idea is its capacity to 
grow and,adapt itself, albeit gradually, to changmg situa- 
tions, without losmg Its essential character, whereas ‘m 
duced’ moral ideas have a static quahty, an ‘ossification’, 
that makes them readily recognisable m any situation which 
calls for rapidly changmg responses — as revolutionary situa- 
tions mvanably do ‘True’ moral ideas can bend without 
breaking ‘mduced’ moral ideas are stiff, and break readily 
under any serious stram 

This distmction is highly relevant to the present situation 
m Europe, where the-Nazi Revolution has mvolved not 
only a sharp break with the true moral tradition of West 
European civilisation, but also an attempt swiftly to replace 
the broken morahty with a new quasi-morahty which 
offends at many pomts the consciences of a large section of 
the population — at any rate among the older people Great 
efforts are bemg made to indoctrmate the younger genera- 
tion with this new ‘morahty*, but ‘morahty* thus instilled 
IS boimd to be stiff and bnttle, lackmg all plastic quahty 
It cannot be bent, but it can be broken by mihtary defeat 
Nor can there be any doubt that, if it is broken, the older 
moral tradition, which it has been designed to replace, will 
be found capable of resummg its influence , for this tradition 
has not been destroyed but only suppressed 

Of course, the new ‘morahty* of the Nazis could not have 
been induct at all unless there had been somethmg m 
men’s nunds possessmg an afiimty to it It is not a merely 
artificial construction, but rather an attempt to build upon 
foundations which he m the remoter past of mankmd — on 
repressed impulses and primitive urges which were brought 
back above the ground-level of consciousness by the earth- 
quakes of defeat, post-war humiliation, and severe and pro- 
longed economic depression Hitler’s own nund, as revealed 
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in Mem Kampf, la clearly a product of such an earthquake, 
and he became the Fuhrer preoacly because a similar con- 
vulsion was correspondmgly affecting many other minds m 
Central Europe It is not necessary, i la Vansittart, to 
attribute Nazism to any peculiar mnate imquity of the 
German people, for the same under-man is m all of us, 
ready to be thrown to the surface if our traditional morahty 
IS subjected to too severe a strain It can, however, be 
agreed, first, that the German nation, or at least the Pm^n 
part of It, had never fully assimilated the moral tradition 
of long-aviLsed Western Europe, and, secondly, that the 
Germans are, more than ourselves, an ‘all-or-nothing’ 
people, ever ready to carry the notion ‘if 1 say A, I must say 
B’ to the bitter end of the alphabet 
This latter factor, however, wdl tend to make the new 
Nazi ‘morahty’ more bnttle, as well as easier to mculcate, 
than It would be among less pantodogmatic peoples Even 
if the Germans, as a people, have never been completely 
assumlated to the common civilisation of Western Europe, 
large sections among them have had a very great share m 
this civilisation, and they possess a great cultural tradition 
which 15 essentially part of the common European heritage, 
especially m the arls The moment Hitler’s mihtaiy power 
is broken, these cultural forces will reassert themselves, and 
Germany, given the right response and reception among her 
neighbours, will in due course re-enter the European moral 
system for this re-entry, however, time will be needed, and 
the right response is a necessary condition Another Versailles 
settlement would utterly destroy the hope of future peace 
and Kcunty It is one of the lessons of Versailles that it is 
impossible for long unilatcraDy to disarm a great nation 
The Russian Revolution, hardly less than the Nazi 
Revolution in Germany, mvolved a sharp break in moral 
tradition But there was a vital difference The tradition 
fimm which the Russians broke away was not the common 
tradition of West European civilisation, in which they had 
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never more than superfiaally shared It was the more than 
half barbaAc tradition of Czardom — a despotic tradition in 
no wise akin to the ‘liberalism’ of the West, which was 
represented only by a thm veneer of Parisian fashion, Berhn 
techmque, and the theoretical philosophising of a small 
mtellectual class As against Russian barbarism, the Com- 
munists stood for the civilising tradition of the West, though 
even m them it was modified by elements drawn from 
the barbarism to which it was opposed Accordingly, the 
mission of the Russian Revolution was to bnng to the 
oppressed peoples of the Czanst Empire the gift of western- 
isation But this, though It remamed the fundamental 
quahty of the Revolution, was partly prevented from happen- 
mg at once by two factors — ^the very backward condition in 
morahty and ways of hvmg of the huge peasant majonty m 
the Soviet Umon, and the antagonism between the Socialist 
behefi and practices of the Soviet leaders and the donunant 
capitalism of the Western countries Socialism and capital- 
ism were ahke Western systems, belonging to the tradition 
of West European civilisation But the emergent Socialism 
of the Soviet Union, bemg m bitter conflict with the 
capitalism of the Western Governments, was forced mto a 
partial antagonism to the morahty of the West as well 
Marxism, with its attempt to represent morahty as merely 
derivative from the economic forces, and as therefoie merely 
the morahty which suited the book of the ruling class, gave 
unfortunate encouragement to this tendency It is of course 
imdemable that in any society many forms of conduct are 
inculcated as ‘moral’ because they serve the interests of 
the established order But it is a d^^trous error to confuse 
this ‘induced’ morahty with the true morahty which forms 
an essential part of the very texture of civilised hvmg This 
error was easy for a mid-nmetecnth-century German to 
make, and easier still for a Russian But it was never- 
theless a disastrous error, and among the Russians many of 
Its consequences have been correct^ since the excesses of 
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the Revolution’s early days I feel sure that the Soviet 
leaders are foi the most pait by now well aware of the 
difference between the two kmds of ‘morahty’, and eager 
to conserve and develop m then new order the ‘true’ moral 
elements in the Western civilisation which they are Sfeeking 
to establish But they are still confronted with the difficulty 
that this ‘true’ moral tradition is not part of the common 
heritage of the Soviet peoples, and has therefore to be 
created among them It cannot be merely released from 
bondage by the destruction of Czardom nor can it be 
merely inculcated, as the Nazis are endeavouring to in- 
culcate their ‘new morahty’ It has to be encouraged to grow 
naturaUv, as a concomitant of the new civdisaPon which the 
Soviet Union is buildmg up by means of mdustnal develop- 
ment, agncultural improvement, and the spread of social 
services and populsir education This naturd growth can be 
greatly hastened by wise government, but it cannot be forced 
Nor can the Soviet leaders even wish to bring the entire 
population of the Soviet Umon within the orbit of West 
European civilisation, or even of some modffi cation^ of it 
which will mcoiporate elements drawn from them native 
culture For some of the Soviet peoples, at any rate m Asia 
and probably in Europe also, belong to a different moral 
and cultural division of the human family It is a matter of 
common agreement that the Soviet Umon has been exceed- 
successful in handhng the difficult problem of ‘nation- 
ahties’ , and it has been markedly moie successful m this 
field in Asia than m such European areas as the Ukraine 
This IS, I think, because it is easier to handle the problem 
of nationahty when it is a question of large differences, 
involving a radical approach, than when the nationahties 
whose autonomy is at issue are close together m general 
culture and moral tradition, so that the problem tends to 
assume an exclusively pohtical, rather than a cultural, form 
The Mahometan and other un-Ghnstian peoples of Asiatic 
Russia can be endowed with a cultural autonomy which satis- 
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fics their national aspirations without laising the question of 
nationalism in a pohtical sense But Ukiamian nationalism, 
to the extent to which it exists at all, is a political and 
not a cultural movement, and its claims cannot be satisfied 
without breaking the essential umty of the Soviet system 
In a later chapter I shall be discussing this question of 
nationahty as it aiises in Western Europe Here my point 
IS only that the Soviet Umon fiimishes a remarkable example 
of a strong pohtical unit which is not based throughout on a 
common culture or a common moral tradition, so that it 
cannot in any event become completely absorbed m any 
pan-European avdisation based upon such a cultme or such 
a tradition It must either break asunder, between East and 
West, or, as seems moie likely, remain muted and serve as a 
bndge, oi an interpreter, between the cultures of East and 
West If It can thus mterpret each of the great culture 
systems between which it hes to the other, that surely offers 
to the future the best possible hope of & durable peace, not 
merely between the nations of Europe, but over all the world 
Meantime, the task immediately bcfoie the Soviet Umon 
and what is left erect of the West European family of 
nations is the utter destruction of the false morahty on which 
the Nazis have built their power For this task there must 
be not merely mihtary and diplomatic co-operation between 
the Soviet Government tmd the Bntish Government as 
representing Free Europe, but also social cooperation 
between the Bntish and Soviet peoples West Europeans, 
and above all others West European Sociahsts, must throw 
off their past antagonism to the Soviet leadership, not 
recanting the cnhcisms they have made — for any such 
recantation would be necessarily insmcere — but recognising 
their irrelevance m the present world situauon, and as far 
eis possible putting them right out of theu minds Can it be 
doubted for a moment that close collaboration and exchange 
of ideas will be good for both parties to the exchange? Can 
It be doubted that comradeship m arms and thereafter m 
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world reconstruction between the Soviet Union and the 
progressive elements in Western Europe s\ ill do a great deal 
to stiengthcii the foices which are leading the Sosiet 
peoples towards an acceptance ot the basic ‘true’ morality 
of Western civilisation — of the values of free speech, freedom 
of association, toleration leading to the ready acceptance of 
differences, and of kindness and clemency in the daily 
relations of h'ving^ Or can it be doubted that the West will 
learn from the Soviet Umon the immense release of pro- 
ductive and social energy which is made possible by common 
control of resources, by the abolition of class-parasitism, and 
by the nmfication of effort in pursuance of a common plan 
for the furtherance of human well-being '* Or, again, that 
Western Soaahsts m paiUcular can learn from the Soviet 
Umon the value of courage and determination, made the 
guiding principles of a closely knit party devoted without 
qualification to the Socialist cause? 

CHAPTER VIII 

NATIONALISM AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 

Nationality is, by the common consent of those who 
have made the attempt, exceedingly difficult to define The 
question ‘How many nations are there m Europe?’ is sunply 
unanswerable, because nationahty is a matter not of abso- 
lute being or not being, but also of feehng or not feehng 
It does not imply, though the sense of it may be sh engthened 
by, a commumty of blood it can exist, though not without 
frictions, m the absence of a common language, and it 
admits of varying degrees of mtensity It is possible for a 
collection of persons to be moie or less a nation , and it is 
also possible for a group, lying between two more clearly 
defined peoples, to be qmte uncertain which way its national 
allegiance lies Nor is nationahty a fixed concept in time 
nationtil consciousness can wax and wane, die out alto- 
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gether, or be lecreated when it has seemed for a long tune 
to ha\e lost all its force 

These uncertainties do not, howevei, mean that nation- 
ahty IS ummportant Quite the contraiy It is, among the 
majority of Europeans, an exceedingly powerful sentiment — 
one which moves the ordinary man to deeds of enthusiasm 
and sacrifice more readily than any other social or pohtical 
concept ' It IS not so continuous a motive as that of economic 
self-mteiest , but this is not because it is weaker, but rather 
because the occasions which evoke it as a stimulus to action 
are, m modern societies, fewer and more intermittent It is, 
I think, all the moie powerful when it is evoked because it 
IS not, like the economic motive, bemg continually practised 
upon small things For it is in response to rare calls, and 
not to everyday stimuh, that men show their capacity for 
heroic domgs 

Powerful as th^ sentiment of nationahty is, its piedomi- 
nance as an inducement to heroism is relatively modeA 
Only dunng the mneteenth century did it become widely 
diffused among the main body of the peoples An English- 
man of the days of Nelson resisted the press-gang without 
any sense of behaving unpatnctically , and no one expected 
the peasants of pre-revolutionary France to be moved by a 
passion for serving the fatherland It has often been said 
that, though the Nation State came in with the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, the spirit of national patriotism began, 
over most of Europe, only with the French Revolution of 
1789 The watchwords of that revolution were ‘Liberty, 
Equahty, Fratermty ’ but these words came, as a consequence 
of it, to be mterpieted practically in nationalistic terms 

The rise of the Nation State obviously corresponded 
closely to economic needs It was indispensable for eco- 
nomic security and progress that theie should be laws um- 
formly administered over wide temtones, national markets 
hberated from the restrictions of local tolls and monopohes, 
large-scale authorities to foster the growth of trade and 
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enterprise in distant regions, improved means of commum- 
cation across wide countrysides, and a host of other develop- 
ments which required umfied adnunistratiom over the 
largest manageable areas These needs did not by them- 
selves call the National State into bemg , but they caused 
those who were aware of them to take the side of the 
monarchs who were seeking to consolidate their hold over 
great bodies of subjects, and thus ensured the success of the 
State builders’ plans 

But this process of building jPAtion States did not connote 
any widespread growth of the sentiment of nationahty The 
enthusiasms which entered into the wars of the seventeenth 
century were rehgious rather than national Where naUonal 
sentiment existed at all, it was mainly an aristocratic and 
not a popular passion It needed the conception of democracy 
— of States as belonging to their peoples rather than to their 
kings or to a ruhng oligarchy — ^to give national sentiment 
a lodging in the minds of the common run of citizens 

As the spirit of democracy was aroused, it naturally sought 
first of all to make conquest of the Nation States which 
were by then the estabhshcd umts of government In each 
country, those who struggled to make their State demo- 
cratic and their own came, m proportion to their success or 
even out of proportion to it, to attach to the Nation State 
them ccdlective sentiment for democracy , and out of this 
marriage the sentiment of national patriotism as a popular 
passion was born When it had been bom two further con- 
sequences followed Aristocrats sought to detach the senti- 
ment of patriotism from the democraUc senUment which 
had inspired it, and to convert it into an instiument of the 
NaUon State m its undemocratic form This attempt is 
visible m the history of Hegehamsm as a pohtical theory, 
and in the record of many Nationalist Parties — for example, 
those of Germany and Italy At the sarile time, there were 
many States in which it was very difficult for a common 
democratic sentiment of nationahty to be aroused, because 
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they were made up of subjects not only speaking different 
languages, but also living at widely different levels of cul- 
ture, practising different religions, and having little in com- 
mon beyond subjection to a smgte ruler In such countries, 
nationalism developed on the one hand as the sentiment 
of a ‘supenor’ national group which claimed the right to 
shape the State to sint its own convemence, and on the 
other as a revolt of the ‘inferior’ groups, which acqmred, 
and subsequently rationalised imdei intellectual leadership, 
nationalist senuments of their own These latter sentiments, 
in the circumstances of the time, incMtably took, shape in 
pohbcal nationalist movements aiming at the creation of 
new, separate Nation States, or, at the vciy least, autono- 
mous nabonal governments within a wider federal grouping 
Thus, m general, the Nation State arose first, and the 
sentiment of nationality thereafter became attached to it 
But among subjected peoples the senbment of nationality 
arose by way of reacbon from the nationalism of the ruling 
peoples, and shaped itself as a desire to create new Nation 
States In both cases the ideas of nationahty and of state- 
hood became very closely hnked together in men’s minds 
It seemed as if only by creatuig or keeping for themselves a 
separate Nation State could men hope to have the means 
of satisfying their common national desires 
The Nation State, from the time of its birth light up to 
Its full development in the course of the nineteenth century, 
was on the whole a libcratmg influence in the economic 
field It had, indeed, mcreasmgly manifest disadvantages 
as the markets of the world became mcreasmgly inters 
national and as the interdependence of one country and 
another in economic naatters grew greater But it had lor 
the merchants and industrialists the immense advantage of 
giving them an assured basis of operaUons governed firmly 
by a law which met their principal needs, and m addition 
a treaty-making body which could with a fair d^;ree of suc- 
cess protect them m their dealii^s across State frontiers As 
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trade and industry were predominantly a matter of com- 
petitive piivdte enterprise, what the traders and indus- 
tnahsts chiefly wanted was the effective operation of law, 
national and international, on principles consistent with 
their needs and interests This the system of Nation States 
gave then to a thoroughly satisfying extent , and accordingly 
the mercantile interests, despite the internationalism of 
trade, were in general strong upholders of the Nation State 
and of the sentiment of nationahty as attaching to it 
Only tow aids the end of the mneteenth century, and then 
not everywhere, did the possibdities of a senous clash be- 
tween the limits of Nation States and the requirements of 
the economic ordei begin to appear The first clear sign of 
this clash was the raising of protective tariff w alls designed 
to hmit international trade m the interests of national pro- 
duction Each National State, or rather its rulers, desired 
to be as powerful as possible, and each group of traders or 
producers within it saw a prospect of securing differential 
advantages for itself if it could get the State’s support In 
one country after another, the rulers and the industnahsts 
earned thiough a ‘deal’ — ^the rulers desiring particular 
forms of home economic development as a means to national 
power and the industncdists seeing prospects of better profits 
in a monopolistic home market than m worldwide free com- 
petition with the industnahsts of other countnes With this 
development went also the growth of economic imperialism 
— the attempt by' States to piomote both wealth and 
national glory by appropiiating less advanced countnes, 
which could be made valuable either as closed or prefer- 
ential markets or as exclusive sources of raw matenals, or 
as fields for profitable investment and ‘honourable’ employ- 
ment for the surplus children of the ruhng classes 
This type of impenahsm was not, of course, new in the 
latter part of the mneteenth century — ^witness India, but it 
icccived at that time a greatly extended apphcation, above 
all m the rapid partition of the Afiican continent after 1880 
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With this process went a grafting on of impenalist to 
national sentiment, accompanied by a profound modifica- 
tion m Its character There had been from the first an 
imperialist element m the nationalism of those peoples who 
ruled over subject groups within their State tern tones — for 
example, Russians, Himganans, Germans, and also of course 
the Bntish peoples But the new imperialism was different 
finm this, because it b^an to envisage the world m terms 
of a few Empires, dominated by chosen nations with a mis- 
sion of ‘civilisation’ — and econoimc exploitation — akin to 
that of the Roman Empire m the ancient world 

From that time Nationahsm and Impenalism were m- 
volved m 'cunously comphcated relationships Nationalism 
existed as the enemy of Impenalism among subject peoples 
at all stages of civilisation save the very lowest, and it was 
notable that the less advanced the people the more its 
nationalist movement usually stood for the claims of a pnvi- 
leged order within it (eg Arab landowners, Indian mill- 
owners, Slovakian landlords and church digmtanes) At 
the other extreme, among ruhng peoples Nationalism and 
Impenalism tended to appear as allies, and even to fuse, up 
to a pomt, mto a mixed ^entiment Finally , in Nation States 
which had no dependent empires Nationalism existed as a 
sentiment attached primarily to the idea of the separateness 
and mdependence of the State, though m States of mixed 
language and culture there were sometimes secondary m- 
fluences pulling different ways towards the Nationalisms of 
their greater neighbours (« g in Belgium) 

In all these vaned fbrms. Nationalism has come to be 
closely assoaated with the idea of pohtical mdependence 
Each group which looks upon itself as a nation wants to 
have a State of its own, partly out of a rational desire to 
satisfy Its collective aspirations, preserve and' develop its 
common culture, and be able to have its pubhc affairs ad- 
ministered in Its Ovra language and by officials who share 
Its collective pecuhanties and outlook, but also partly be- 
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cause statehood has come to be regarded as the hallmark of 
national success Each group which has a State wants its 
State to be expressive of its national character, and tends to 
seek the suppression withm its borders of any rival expres- 
sion of nationzihty, both as a potential source of weakness 
and disaffection and as inconsistent with the essential char- 
acter of the Nation State In all Western Europe Switzer- 
land stands alone as the example of a Nation State based on 
equahty among a number of peoples speaking different lan- 
guages, practising different religious observances, and pos- 
sessing strong aflBmties to three larger neighbourmg States 
Every other ‘mixed’ State is troubled, in greater or smaller 
degree, by malcontent nationalist movements among its 
hnguistic, rehgious, or racial mmonties 
Nationalism pressed to these lengths could never have pie- 
vailed without conung mto conflict with the basic economic 
needs of the peoples But the nationalism of the larger 
national groups was not, until quite recently, open to serious 
objection gn this score On the contrary, it was on the whole 
a umfying force, facihtatmg more than it hindered higher 
production and the exchange of goods over larger areas 
Most of the smaller groups whose national separateness 
would have been at any time an economic nuisance did not 
attain to independent statehood until the Peace-Settlements 
of igig and ig20 set up m Europe a number of new States, 
made out of fragments of the old Austro-Hunganan and 
Russian Empires Thus, one result of Versailles and of the 
other treaties imposed after the last war was to aggravate 
very greatly the discrepancy between political fiontiers and 
economic needs, by actually breakmg up what had been 
single economic systems mto a number of separate fragments 
and dehneatmg new fiontiers with the scantiest regard to 
the complex structures of production and exchange The 
consequent disturbance of economic balance ivas one 
powerful factor driving the greater States towards attempts 
at economic self-sufficiency, oi at least towards the re-crea- 
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tion Within their frontiers of industries which thev had lost 
by the peace, or towards the creation of industries which 
they deemed essential to their security in the event of war 
In the extreme case, U led them towards war itself, as a 
means of achievmg autarku by bringing ‘complementaiy’ 
countries under their control 
The entire period between the two wars was one of in- 
creasmg economic nationalism — dehberately willed in some 
cases, and m others forced on leluctant Giovemments by the 
behaviour of their neighbours or by the general chaos of 
world economic affairs Rising tariffs on a much higher 
scale than before 1914 showed the strength of this tendency, 
but soon there were added to tariffs all manner of devices 
for fostenng home mdustnes and liimtmg foreign competi- 
tion— subsidies to manufacturers, quotas imposed upon im- 
porters, hcensing systems, exchange controls which regu- 
lated foreign trade mdirectly by granting or refusing the 
means of payment, ^special bilateial arrangements foi the 
direct exchange of surplusses and for the clearing of past 
debts and current commercial accounts, and so on The 
collapse of the gold standard and the enforced substitution 
of monetary ‘management’ for a mainly automaUc regula- 
tion of financial affairs provided ready opportumties for the 
mampulation of foreign trade m the supposed interest of the 
nation , and every step taken by one Nation State led to 
reprisals or parallel movements by others 

All this time the swift advance of industrial technique was 
bnngmg larger and larger productive umts mto existence 
and creatmg an imperative need for larger markets Many 
of the characteristic mdustnes of the twentieth century— 
for example, the makmg of motor cars — cannot be earned 
on at all on an economic basis by a small country dependent 
on its home market , and some of the greatest basic indus- 
tnes— < g steel makmg— can be located only at a very high 
cost in countnes which lack the nght combinatiqns of fuel 
and raw matenals This situabon has tremendous military 
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aa well as economic consequences As war became more and 
more a matter of intensive mechanisation— of gicat an fleets 
and panzei divisions, of oil and rubber, and of skill iti the 
mechanical arts— the armed forces of the smaller nations 
grew nearly helpless against the more advanced mihtary 
equipment which only a few great States could afford or 
command It had been a postulate of nmeteenth-century 
NationaliSEU that even small Nation States could at need 
put up enough resistance to the forces of their greater neigh- 
bours to make the latter thmk twice before attacking them, 
and could defend themselves long enough for allies to mobd- 
ise and. come to their help It was an unspoken postulate of 
the Peace Treaties of 1919 and 1920 that this condition stiU 
held good, and that alliances of small nations could prossess 
a significant amount of military strength But the events of 
1939 and 1940 showed very plainly that these conditions 
had practically ceased to operate, and that a great, highly 
mechanised army, accompanied by a great force of fighting 
and bombing airplanes, could sunply blast out of its way 
the feeble resistance which could be offered by any lesser 
Power, or by any possible combination of lesser Powers 
These events plainly foreshadowed the impending dis- 
appearance of a state system based on the idea of national 
independence as a sovereign nght of men For the Sove- 
reign State which cannot defend itself, even for a time, 
against foreign attack is an obvious impostor, laymg claim 
to an authority which it does not in tact possess In the cir- 
cumstances of to-day, the only Nation State which can in 
truth possess the attributes of sovereign independence is the 
great State, and m the case of great States sui rounded by 
smaller neighbours it 13 inevitable, if State Sovereignty u to 
remain the basis of political relationships, that the great 
States should seek to engulf their neighbours, and the small 
States be kept alive, if at all, only when they are in the posi- 
tion of buffers between the great Nationalism as a basis fo» 
the State can survive undei these conditions only in its pCr- 
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veiled impenalist form — that is, by expressmg the will of 
the great nation, n^t to self-determmation, but to imperial 
rule over its weaker neighbours 

Parallel to this mihtary process of annihilation of the real 
pohtical mdependence of the smaller nations is the economic 
process which makes them unable to pursue mdependent 
pohcies of their ovra in the sphere of trade and production 
Dependent on their greater neighboms both for markets and 
for most forms of capital equipment and many kinds of 
essential consumers’ goods, compelled to link their financial 
systems to one or another of the world’s major currencies, 
and driven to render their domestic apparatus of production 
subservient to the needs of one or moie of the major con- 
summg countries, they can retam no real economic mde- 
pendence, though they can'still to some extent balance be- 
tween the conflicting claims of the great States In their 
economic deahngs with these great States, the smaller States 
are almost always at a disadvantage , for usually the great 
States have alternative sources of supply, whereas the small 
ones have no alternative markets Even when a small State 
IS m a monopoly position as a suppher of particular goods, 
this only renders it more an object of desire to its greater 
neighbours, and, while it may enable it for a time to drive 
harder bargams, makes its independence more precarious 
Most unhappily placed of all are the peasant countries, 
which cannot afford to industrialise themselves, even if they 
possess the requisite raw materials for developed production, 
but must depend for their supphes of industrial goods on the 
regular sale abroad of then basic agricultural products For 
the world’s agncultuial maikets aie not only narrowed by 
protective pohcies designed to increase domestic output of 
foodstuffs and to lessen the mternal differences between 
rural and urban standards of hving, but are also for the 
most part so highly competitive that the peasant exporters 
Are at a seiious disadvantage, and can be compelled by a 
ruthless and stronger neighbour to make theu: exchanges on 
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very unfavourable terms It is notorious that the Nazis, m 
their deahngs with these countries, have exploited their bar- 
gasmng advantages with very great success They have 
compelled the peasant countries to take in exchange for 
their food exports not what they want, but what the Nazis 
are ready to supply It is Dme that, even so, the peasants 
may have profited, m the sense diat if the Germans had not 
bought their produce it would have remained unsold But 
this does not alter the fact that the great State— Germany — 
has been systematically exploiting the smaller States for its 
own economic advantage 

It would be possible to enlarge at almost any length on 
the absurdities of the European frontiers of 1939 from the 
standpomt of economic convemence and well-bemg But 
this has been done so often that it seems unnecessary to do 
it yet again It is often suggested that these absurdities 
are caused by the folly of the statesmen of 1919 m refusing 
to give sufficient weight to the economic factors But in 
truth the source of the trouble goes much deeper It was 
utterly beyond the bounds of possibihty so to dii^w the 
frontiers of Europe that each ‘nation’ should constitute a 
separate, independent State and at the same time to pre- 
serve the essentied umts of economic cooperation No doubt, 
this would not have mattered if the Nation States had been 
prepared to treat their mdepcndence as purely ‘pohtical’, 
and to refiram from putting any banieis in the way of fi’ee 
intercourse — mcluding not only the exchange of goods, but 
m addiUon fiee movement of capital, freedom of migration, 
and international coordination of transport and finance 
But It was plainly out of the question tljat this could happen 
Statehood was taken by the rulers of each State as includmg 
the right jto pursue an independent economic policy , and, 
though It was m practice impossible for the small States to 
be economically independent of the great, this hmitauon 
on their powers made them only the more determined to 
practise economic independence at one another’s expense 
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Even if the League of Nations had completely fulfilled the 
promise of its constitution, this would not have funda- 
mentally altered the position For the League was, m its 
very conception, a L^gue of independent Nation States, 
witiun which certam privileges were conferred of necessity 
on the Great Powers, but in economic matters each State, 
large or small, retamed the fullest nommal independence 
It was doubtless intended, by usmg the power of the great 
national banks to promote a general return to the gold stan- 
dard, to pm down all the League States to the observance 
of certam traditional rules of economic behaviour — espe- 
cially to deflation at the call of the great banks (“When 
Father says Deflate, we all deflate”) But this in practice 
made matters worse , for when observance of the ‘gold stan- 
dard rules’ imposed intolerable strains on the dislocated eco- 
noipies of one country after another, the inevitable outcome 
was a resort to extreme nationalist financial pohcies as the 
only way of checkmg the dissolution of the national economy 
and preventing the outbreak of revolutions of despair 
Prewar Europe was, m effect, an economic monstrosity, 
fully as absurd, from the economic pomt of view, as if each 
State within the Umted States of Amenca were to pursue 
a pohcy of complete economic independence, with tariff 
walls against the other States, quotas on imports, control 
over ‘foreign’ payments to other States, and a separate cur- 
rency system of its own So much was this the case that, 
from the purely economic point of view, it is qmte arguable 
that It would be better to let Hitler conquer all Europe 
short of the Soviet Umon, and thereafter exploit it ruthlessly 
m the Nazi interest, than to go back to the pre-war order of 
independent Nation States with frontiers drawn so as to cut 
right across the natural umts of production and exchange 
This IS part of the reason why there is m the Nation States 
which Hitler has overrun no general repudiation of the 
Nazis’ ‘new economic order’ If the defeat of Germany 
were to mean a return to pre-war conditions, why should 
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the peasants of Rumania or Yugoslavia desire it^ May not 
any sort of European economic unification be, from their 
point of view as pooi producers, better than none^ 

The conclusion is that it will be a sheer disaster if the 
victors at the end of the present war try to restore anything 
at all resembhng the pre-war system of separate and inde- 
pendent Nation States But it will be no less a disaster if 
the econonuc unification which is imperatively needed m 
Europe is brought about at the cost of flouting the spirit of 
nationahty For it is not true, even in the long nm, that the 
economic forces are bound to prevail over the national spirit 
to the extent of making men content to hve in a far-flung 
ftipra-national State which demes their several national 
aspirations The economic forces may be strong enough to 
compel them to hve in such a State, and they may be 
materially better off for doing so But that does not mean 
that they will hve in it happily, or contentedly, or at peace 
Our problem, then, is to find means of reconcihng the 
national feehngs and aspirations of the European peoples 
with the overwhelming econonuc, and also nuhtary, need 
for supra-natioiuj umty It is the main purpose of this book 
to enqmre into the means of doing this, and therewith to 
suggest the pohcy at which Socialists internationally, and 
progrrasives in every country, ought to aim in laying their 
jilans for post-wzu- reconstiuction in Europe 


CHAPTER IX 

TI^ CONDITIONS OF EUROPEAN PROGRESS 

£ach independent or self-govermng State has, within 
Its own fi:ontiers, to make certam dispositions of powers and 
functions between its central government and such local, 
regional and provmaal governments as it recognises as 
repiMitones of a part of the pubhc authority When the 
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State IS stnctly '‘unitaiy’, the problem is merely one of the 
distribution of powers and functions between the central 
government and the local When the State is fully ‘federal’, 
under a written Constitution alterable onl\ by a special 
procedure designed to safeguard the ‘state rights’ of its 
constituent elements, only ceitam powers and functions are 
vested in the central authority, and all other powers belong 
to the smaller bodies within it Between these extremes there 
are many mixed types, and special comphcations arise in 
the case of impeiial States which have varying relations with 
more or less self-govermng domimons or dependencies 
There are endless possible variations in the distribution of 
powers , and sometimes it is impossible accurately to assign 
a pardcuiar constitutional set-up to any single category 
These endless vanedes of governmental forms aie based 
on all sorts of consideradons and causes — economic, 
histoncal, sendmental, psychological, and even merely 
accidental But the need for some distnbudon of poweis, as 
disdnct from the need for distnbudng them in any par- 
dcuiar way, rests at bottom upon two factors — the adminis- 
dadve impracdcabihty of complete centrahsadon, and the 
desire of men to be governed, at any rate m some matters, 
m small groups and by persons whose outlook has a great 
deal m common with their own These consideradons hold 
good even when theie is no conscious will to democracy, but 
they are immensely stronger wherevei such a conscious will 
exists For democracy means, among other essendal things, 
the right of the people to choose the rulers , and this power 
of choice has very httle meamng unless it can be exercised 
over an area small enough for the electors to have some 
knowledge of those among whom they have to choose, and 
of the issues which their chosen delegates or represCntadves 
wall have to settle I do not mean that democracy cannot be 
exercised over areas too wide for these condidons to be more 
than rudimentanly satisfied, but I do mean that it cannot 
be successfully exercised over large areas unless it is being 
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exercised over small areas as well, or unless there is a fairly 
close connechon between these two spheres of its operation 

This IS the fundamental case for local self-government, 
which may exist to a considerable extent inside States un- 
democraticaily governed at the centre, but is a nru qua mm 
of democratic central government Similarly, if there are to 
be areas of government much more extensive and diversified 
than those of existing Nation. States, the only condition on 
which these larger areas can be governed democratically is 
that there shall be within them smaller umts of democratic 
government, and that authority shall be distiibutcd between 
the greater and the smaller administrations 

In relation to the supra-national democracy of the great 
State, national administration has to occupy a position 
analogous to that of local or regional admitustrabon inside 
the Nation. State But to assert this is to leave a great many 
altemabve possibilities open ^Vhat powers and functions 
arc to be assigned to the national, and what to the supra- 
nabonal, authonty^ Is the supra-national authonty to be 
really a ‘State’, tn the sense in which the word is commonly 
understood now — that is, a repository of ultimate authonty, 
or ‘sovereignty’, as the constitutional jurists call it? Or is « 
to be merely a ‘certain-purposes’ body, with a mandate to 
control certain services over its entire area, but no power 
outside the range of fimeuons definitely ceded to it by its 
constituent ‘States’? 

In two fields of action at least — ^thc military and the 
economic, which sire ‘key’ functions m the societies of to- 
day — It seems that there must be a cession of final authonty 
to the supra-national body We have seen that, if armed 
force remains an attribute of the national groupmg, fhis 
must mean in practice the entire helplessness of small 
nations in face of great, and is pretty certain to lead to the 
actual domination, or even conquest, of the former by the 
latter Similarly, m th e sphere of economic acbon, as long as 
each national group is theoretically fiec to pursue its own 
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policy irrespective of its neighbours’ interests, there will be 
in practice a struggle among the great nations for economic 
predominance, leading to the inclusion of the smaller within 
the economic systems of their greater neighbours This 
situation will make impossible bothk that ‘natural’ division 
of labour between the nations which was the ideal of Adam 
Smith and the practical aspiration of Cobden, and the 
alternative of concerted plaiming for welfare, over areas 
. wide enough to take full advantage of the opportumties of 
modem productive techmque 

There is, however, a clear difference between the inter- 
nationalisation of mihtary force and the internationalisation 
of economic pohcy In the case of armed force, it is a 
question of all or nothii^ It wdl by no means serve to have 
some supra-national armed forces, existing side by side with 
similar forces belonging to each distinct nation The supra- 
national army, navy and air force will not avail to keep the 
peace unless they possess overwhelming power, but if they 
do possess this power, of what use can separate armies, 
navies or air forces be to the constituent national groups^ 
Pohce, mdeed, may remain as a national service, merely for 
the prevention of internal law-breaking But armed force 
capable of waging war must clearly become an exclusive 
possession of the supra-national authonty, or it will not be 
able to make peace secure 

In the economic sphere, on the other h^nd, there is room 
for division of powers It is by no means necessary to vest 
all economic authontv m the hands of the supra-national 
government, which needs only power enough to prescribe to 
the constituent nations a common econonuc plan, and to 
ensure its general execution The economic need, apart from 
a few very special cases, is rather for supra-national co- 
ordination than for direct administration by a single author- 
ity The coordinating powei must be large enough both to 
prevent the constituent nations from following practices 
which are contrary to the common interest in a general 
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concerted plan, and also positively to lay down the broad 
lines of economic development for the supra-national area 
as a whole But within the general pnnaples thus defined, 
there is room for a retention of very extensive powers of 
^xjth planmng and execuUon m the hands of the smaller 
umts of government 

Take, as an example of what is meant, the practical 
working of the system of econonuc planmng in the Soviet 
Umon There is one general plan for the entire USSR, 
but this plan is made up by bnngii^ together and dovetail- 
ing a large number of smaller plans made not only by the 
appropriate bodies within each distinct Soviet Repubhc, 
but alM by lesser bodies within the sev eral Repubhcs The 
fimction of the supreme planning authonty is to analyse, 
compare and reconcile all these partial plans, making out 
of them a concerted plan for the Soviet Umon as a whole 
The partial plans are not, of course, made without central 
gmdance there is at the outset a collective decision that 
special prommence is to be given m the forthcoming general 
plan, say, to improvmg transport facihties, or to raismg the 
productivity of agriculture, or to the expansion of the heavy 
industnes, or to an increased supply of manufactured con- 
sumers’ goods The successive Five Year Plans of the Soviet 
Union have varied in the emphasis laid on the development 
of this or that part of the Soviet economy, and general 
directions on this point have been issued at the outset, before 
the various appropriate bodies have set; to work to formulate 
their sectional plans But within this very general indication 
of the broad pohcy to be followed, the various bodies make 
up their plam and forward them to the central planmng 
organisation, which thereupon proceeds to harmonise them 
into a single plan 

This, however, is by no means the end of the planning 
process The plan, when it has been made, goes back for 
actual execution to the various bodies, local and functional, 
which have been responsible for drafhng its various sections , 
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and every part of it remains open to contmuous criticism 
and amendment m the hght of changmg condiUons, or of 
failures at this or that pomt There is continual conung and 
gomg between the central and local or sectional planners, 
and contmual adjustment of the plan itself Moreover, there 
has been a steady tendency, as the Soviet leaders have 
gamed assurance and experience, to diminish the degree of 
centralisation m the practical execution of the plan, and to 
hand over to the various local and fimctional groups not 
only greater powers m execution, but also more freedom in 
the devismg and adaptation of their several parts of the plan 
It IS not suggested that the makmg, or the execution, of a 
common plan for the coimtnes of Western Europe can pro- 
ceed along Imes at all closely similar to those of Soviet 
planiung The Soviet planners began both with a centralised 
pohtical State, which they proceeded to make less centralised 
as they becanie better assured of its stabihty, and with an 
economic machine controlled directly by that centrahsed 
State because there was no other organ capable, m the 
initial stages, of controlhrg it and giving it the right general 
direction Unless the war leads in Western Europe to an 
entire breakdown of the existmg Nation States (I am not 
denying that it may do this, if it goes on long enough), the 
situation of post-war planners in the West will be essentially 
different Their task will be rather one of coordmatmg 
economic agencies which exist already m the different 
national groups than of first creatmg a highly centralised 
economic machine and thereafter trying to break it up mto 
more manageable units In the Soviet Umon, the greatest 
difficulty was to "avoid concentrating too much power at the 
centre, in Western Europe it is probable that it will be 
rather to concentrate enough Agam, in the Soviet Union 
the first task of the planners was to bnng about the rapid 
industrialisation of a vast backward area, whereas in 
Western Europe the basis of industrialism has been laid 
already, and the main tasks are to bring about a better co- 
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oidmation of its existing resources and to develop backward 
areas which are relatively few and manageable, piovided 
that they are tackled with the united resources of the more 
advanced areas 

These differences are very great, and point to wide differ- 
ences m methods and forms of control But they do not 
override the fundamental resemblances For m both cases 
It IS essehtial to plan over a wide area for a balanced output 
of many different kmds of goods and services, ’'to direct 
capital mvestment where it is most needed m order to raise 
the economic level of backward but promising districts, to 
provide a convenient system of tfansport and commumca- 
tion for men and goods over the entire territory covered by 
the plan, to promote in all areas a condition of ‘full’ and 
appropnate employment of the available man-power and 
already accumulated capital, and to secure that the result- 
mg product shall be distributed, as far as possible, to th? 
best soaal advantage Planmng in Western Europe vnll 
probably need to be a good deal less centralised than 
planmng is, even now, in the Soviet Union But it will need 
to be centrahsed enough to ensure the general predommancc 
of common economic objectives 

What power must the planning authority of a supra,- 
national State have m order to achieie this^ Let us consider 
first the tivo questions round which there has been most dis- 
cussion in recent years by mtemational conferences, by the 
economic and financial sections of the League of Nations, 
and by economists laymg plans for the world’s future or 
endeavouimg to apportion the blame for its mischances 
These two questions are the contiol of foreign trade and of 
the mechanisms of currency and credit Withm a supra- 
national economic system, are the national umts to be fiw 
(o) to impose tariffs or quotas, to subsidise exports, or to 
regulate and direct foreign trade by prohibitions, licences, 
discnminatmg arrangements, control of the means of 
payment, or any other devices foi interfering with the ‘fiee. 
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flow of goods from one part of the entire area to another , 
(4) to retain their own currencies, with power, by ‘manage- 
ment’, to mampulate their exchange values m terms of 
other currencies as a means of stimulating either exports 
or employment, (c) to discnmmate between their own 
‘nationals’ and the citizens of other national groups withm 
the area or outside it, by grantmg or reiiismg rights of trade 
or investment or the like , or (d) if they so choose, to ‘nation- 
alise’ their entire systems of foreign tradmg, or of bankmg 
and flnance, so as to make the national group itself, or a 
ftmctional authority withm it, the responsible body for 
the conduct of this sectioi? of their economic affairs? 

Clearly, if each coimtry within the supra-national State 
were to retam an imlimited power to impose tanifr or to 
influence the course of trade by means of quotas, hcences, 
prohibitions, subsidies, or control of payments across the 
national frontiers, there would be no possibility of a common 
supra-national plan But it does not follow that all tanfls 
withm the supra-national area could be immediately swept 
away Tariffs serve the purpose of providmg pubhc revenue 
as well as protecuon for domestic producers , and the sudden 
loss of all receipts from this source would cause serious 
difficulties m the more backward countries, which cannot 
easily raise the sums they need for pubhc purposes by direct 
taxation Moreover, a sudden removal of all existing tariffs 
would, if production and exchange continued to be con- 
ducted on a competitive basis, mvolve the bankruptcy of 
many local industries which owe their existence to this form 
of protection It is accordingly improbable that all mtemal 
tariffs could be immediately removed, unless it were re- 
garded as best to replace them by quotas or other forms of 
protection, and to make up, where need arose, the loss of 
revenue by grants from the revenues of the supra-national 
body Probably it would be thought best to leave tariffs 
m being for a hmited period, but to reqmre that every duty 
proposed for retention or imp<»ition by a national body 
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should need the sanction of the supra-national planning 
authonty A similar sanction would be needed lor any 
proposal to impose quotas or prohibitions or licensing 
restncdons or controls over imports by restnctions on the 
means of payment This sanctiomng power could then be 
used for the gradual extinction of all internal obstacles to the 
complete unification of tradmg opportunities over the entire 
supra-national area 

The question of currencies and bank control is no less 
crucial The soLd advantage possessed by the gold standard 
was that it did in effect provide aU countnes which folly 
accepted it with ^ common currency But there were also 
Bcnous disadvantages , for acceptance of this international 
standard deprived each separate country — ^unless it had 
great resources in reserve — of the power to ‘manage’ its own 
monetary affairs m such a way as to correct tendencies 
making for excessive boom or for depression within its 
frontlets Conscious of this defect, economists who beheved 
m the practicability of ‘evening out the trade cycle’ by 
monetary ‘management’ have usually favoured nationd 
monetary independence, and have been prepared to accept 
the disadvantage of fluctuating foreign exchanges in order to 
further the preservation of internal economic stabihty 

This whole problem, however, takes on quite a different 
aspect as soon as countnes, instead of competmg one with 
another in a planless world, set to woik to plan their com- 
bined economies on a basis of complementary mutual 
exchanges It is pljnnly inconsistent with such a plan that 
any one country should endeavour to marapulate trade or 
production to its own advantage at the expdise of other 
members of its group , and the granting of this power would 
evidently upset the working of the combmed plan, even 
more than the retention of complete tanff-making power A 
supra-national plan requires and connotes a common cur- 
rency over the entwe area covered by the plan, or at any 
rate a system of fixed exchange rates if the various countnes 
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prefer to retain their traditional monetary umts There can 
be m this case no question of half-measures to be apphed 
duiing a period of transition It is all or nothmg, and 
the situation seems clearly to call for the transference of the 
functions of central banking wholly and completely to the 
supra-national authority 

This docs not imply a return to the gold standard It is 
probable that the supra-national authority, covering a 
group of countries, will prefer to retain independence in 
its monetary deahngs with other groups, or with separate 
countnes outside its area Nor would it follow, even if the 
entire world'adopted a uniform currency, that this currency 
should be based upon gold There is no need to discuss these 
large issues here It is enough to show that, within such a 
supia-national group as we are consideiing, it is indispens- 
able to bung about a complete unification of currency systems 
and of fundamental monetary pohcy 

National discmmnation is also a power which evidently 
cannot be conceded to the individual countnes within the 
supra-national area Discrimination against countnes out- 
side the group would be clearly a matter for the supra- 
national authonty itself discrimination withm the group 
would be inconsistent with the conditions of supra-national 
planmng This would not exclude special tradmg arrange- 
ments between neighbour countnes for mutual exchange of 
products, but such arrangements would need the sanction 
of the larger authcmty 

The final question, of the four raised some pages back, 
involves much more comphcated issues than the other three 
It can indeed hardly be discussed without raising the much 
wider issue of the whole foundation on which economic 
planning is to rest Can a supra-national plan be made only 
for a Socialist group of countnes, as it has been made for 
the group mcluded in the Soviet Umon? Or can it be made 
equally, though on different hnes, for a group ofcapitahst 
countnes, in which production and trade are earned on 
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mainly by way of ‘pnvate enterprise’? Or, finally, is a 
common plan practicable for countries of which some are 
Socialist and some are capitalist in their economic structure? 

Even these questions do not fully cover the complexity of 
the issue If capitalism remains in being, either in some or 
m all the countries mcluded in the group, what are to be 
the relations of capitalist enterprises, and especially of those 
whose operations are international, to the governments of 
the group as a whole and of its constituent countries? If 
industries are to be ‘socialised’, are they to be owned and 
managed on behalf of the governments of the constituent 
countries or of the supra-national government? Or aie some 
industries to be owned and controlled in one way, and some 
in another? These questions are plainly crucial to any intel- 
hgible account of the economics of supra-national plaiming 
But they are so far-ieachmg and difficult that no full answer 
to them can possibly be attempted in this small book Even 
so, what parts of them I can attempt to answer are complex 
enough to ment a chapter to themselves 


CHAPTER X 

EUROPEAN TRADE AND EMPIRE 

It is in these days an increasmgly common sugument in 
favour of pnvate capitalism that, by making matters of in- 
ternational economics the affair of private persons or cor- 
porations, and not of governments, it prevents them from 
bccouung a source of international faction and of war 
Liberals hark back regretfully to the days when, they tell 
us, economic and pohtical relationships were kept apart, 
and States made no use of their pohtical power to pursue 
the economic advantage of their traders I am not so sure 
as these Liberals that this golden age ev er existed , but let 
that pass What I am quite certam of is that no ®uch dis- 
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junction IS possible in the world of to-day or to-morrow 
Whether mdustiies aie pubhcly or piivately owned, mo4em 
Governments, as lonq as their States retain independent sove- 
reignty, iviU use their pohtical power as a means of pushing 
their foreign trade, piotecting and fostering the mvestments 
of their nationals, and generally seeking national economic 
advantages at the expense of others They will do this, 
under pubhc or private enterprise, as long as they form parts 
of a world m which theie exists no common economic plan 
for sharing out resources and developing woild trade on an 
orderly basis of exchanges for the mutual satisfaction of 
needs They will do this, because they will have no alternative 
to doing It, in a world which offers no rational plan to which 
they can conform, and also because, if one country acts in 
this way, orthers are bound in self-protection to follow suit 
The difference between Socialism and pnvate capitalism 
in this respect is not that under the one the State is a party 
to internationed economic deahngs and under the other not, 
but that under a socialised system the State appears dnectly 
as a party to such dealings, whereas under pnvate capitalism 
Its part in them is mdirect, and often concealed There is 
no possibihty, m developed countnes whose economies are 
based on modem techmques, of the Sovereign State divest- 
ing itself of interest in such matters as foieign trade and m- 
vestment If the country is Sociahst m its essential institu- 
tions, these activities will be direct matters of pubhc pohcy 
if It is capitalist, the gieat combines which are inseparable 
from modern productive techmque under capitahsm will 
insist that the State shall intervene where they need its help, 
and wUl be m a posiUon to insist, because the Government 
will not be able to stand out against their threats of slump 
and disaster if such demands are refused A successful capi- 
tahst State must, in major matters, foUow the pohcy desured 
by the great capitalist groups as soon as these groups change 
over from desiring Imssez-fmre |o desiring intervention and 
State-protection, the capitalist State is bound to become 
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involved, as their champion, in international economic rela- 
tions Witness the British Tiade Agreements with Scandi- 
navian and other countries, or the BnUsh Government’s 
action in imposing prohibitive duties on foreign steel in 
order to force the continental steel cartel to agree to terms 
acceptable to the British steelmakers 

It IS not true that socialisation is bound to lead to 
economic frictions between States which would not exist 
under private enterprise What is true is that, as the 
scramble for mat Lets glows more intense and capitahst 
concentration i caches larger dimensions, questions which 
would have remained largely outside pohtics at an earher 
period become intensely pohtical, and lead to inter-State 
disputes between rival capitahst groups, each using its own 
State as an instrument of economic power 
In a capitalist world, there is no way of resolving these 
quarrels except bv fighting them out (or of course com- 
promising where the issues at stake are not too difficult) 
There is no possibiht^ of lemoving the source of disputes by 
setting out to organise the woild, or a large section of it, on 
a planned basis of agreed international exchanges, or of 
transcending the limits of States except by means of irre- 
sponsible mtei national capitalist compacts designed to ex- 
ploit the consumers Theie is indeed a serious danger that 
a supra-naUonal State, composed of countries still workmg 
under systems of piivate enterpiise, would in practice be 
dominat^ in matters of economic pohcy by the great mtcr- 
nationally organised caitels and trusts, to the detriment 
both of &e consuming pubhc and of the lesser industries 
organised upon a narrower, nation2d basis 
We can, then, dismiss the contention that Sociahsm is 
dangerous because it would lead to economic fncUon be- 
tween States The plam truth is that this fiiction exists 
now, between rival capitalisms, and is transcended only 
when international iings of capitalists oiganise themselves 
for exploiUng the peoples on a supra-national scale Social- 
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ism, SO far from being a cause of international economic 
friction, IS the only available instrument for doing away with 
It by replacing the machinations of groups of profit-makers by 
planned development of economic relations m the interests 
of the whole body of consumers in the countries affected 
All this, however, is merely a prelimmary clearing of the 
ground for the main discussion proposed for this chapter 
Let me re-state that question Gan a supra-national plan 
be made only for a group of Socialist countries, or can it be 
made equally well for a group of capitahst countries, or for 
a group mcludmg both Socialist and capitalist countries^ 
In practice, I am sure, the close economic relations proposed 
m the last chaptei* are possibly only between countries 
which have a common basis of economic organisation I 
should qualify this by agreemg that, given the common 
basis for the mam countnes mcluded in the group, it would 
be qmte possible for countnes havmg a somewhat different 
basis to attach themselves to it loosely — as, for example, 
Outer Mongoha is attached to the Soviet Umon But I 
should deny entirely that any real supra-national pBnmng 
IS possible except among countnes which have in the mam 
a common set of economic mstitutions 
These mstitutions, I should say further, must be funda- 
mentally Socialist, to the extent of resting on the social 
ownership of the key mdustries and services — at least of 
banking, of long-distance transport, of the land, of the mam 
sources of power supply, and probably of the heavy and 
mam constructional mdustnes tis well Nor is it enough for 
supra-national plannmg that these key services should be 
pubhcly t)wned by the Government of the constituent coun- 
tries What IS needed, at least for banking and mam-lme 
transport, and power supply, and probably for certam sec- 
tions of the construction^ mdustnes — those makmg aircraft, 
ships, railway material, and the basic matenals used m 
these mdustnes — is supra-national ownership and direct 
control under the auspices of the supra-national authonty. 
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which would thus, incidentally, control also the main 
sources of armament-makmg For m this particular group 
of services, and also probably in the supply of oil and some 
other essential materials, the need would be not merely to 
coordmate national plans of development, but to carry out 
and administer actual supply systems extendmg over the 
whole supra-national area The railway system, tJie air ser- 
vices, the shipping, the postal commumcations, the electric 
power supply of Western Europe ought all to be planned on 
a more than national basis, and admmistered by common 
authorities covering the widest possible area THus would 
not, of couise, exclude the power to delegate the working 
of any part of these services to national or smaller authori- 
ties — for example, the distribution of electric current to con- 
sumers as distinct from the planning and management of a 
supra-national electric ‘gnd’, or the runmng of a particular 
railway hne seiving purely localised needs But the supra- 
national authority, and not the smaller bodies withm its 
area, must over all this range of services have the deciding 
voice about what is to be delegated, and what is to be 
centrally controlled 

Another field of action m which the final power must 
clearly pass to the supia-naUonal authority is that of 
colonial economic development Decisions about indus- 
trialisation in colonial temtones, as part of a general eco- 
nomic plan, must clearly rest in the hands of the central 
planning authority I am not directly discussing in this 
chapter the future pohtical government of the colonial em- 
pires of the countries entering mto the supra-national umon 
That IS another question, but, whatever their pohtical 
future. It IS clear that, if colomes contmue to be attached to 
the countries belonging to the supra-national umon, either 
severally or to the umon itself, the separate countries cannot 
be left with power to promote their economic development 
except m accordance with the requirements of the supra- 
national plan To the extent to which colonial temtones 
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become self-govenung domuuons within the union, the situa- 
tion IS shghtly different, for such domimons would clearly 
rank as full members of the imion, though a special status 
nught have to be accorded to them, and special arrange- 
ments made, where their geographical position and e-oStog 
ec^noimc relations linked them up closely, m an economic 
sense, witlf countiies or groups outside the area of the umon 
(« g Canada, m relation to the United States , India, in re- 
lation to the Fai East, or, possibly, to the Soviet Union) 

This umfication of colomal temtones is of vital import- 
tince To say nothmg of Gieat Bntam, such countries as 
Holland, Belgium and Portugal, which possess large and 
distant colonial empires populated by subject native 
peoples, would present an insoluble problem if they were 
to retam these possessions for themselves within a supra- 
national umon They clearly cannot hope, if the question 
IS to be one of brute force, to retain their empires by their 
own Strength , and they are clearly not entitled to use the 
umted strength of West European democracy m order to 
retam them for themselves alone The development of these 
colonies, as far as they remain attached to Europe at all, is 
plamly a matter to be handled in terms of a common plan 
for the development of mutual trade between them and the 
mdustnahsed areas of Europe, for planned export of their 
surpluses to other parts of the world, and for planned m- 
vestment designed to develop their resources and to improve 
their standards of life 

Nor IS this less true of the colomes belonging to the major 
empires of France and Great Britain But m these areas the 
position IS rather complex A laige part of the French Em- 
pire consists of temtones in Northern Africa which have 
been partly ‘assimilated’ to France itself, and m one case, 
Algena, governed as a province of the metropohtan country 
There is clearly no reason why, if French people are pre- 
paied to accord to the citizens of such temtones complete 
equahty of pohtical nghts, and if the citizens themselves 
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consent, they should not be treated as parts of France, and 
enter on this footing into the supra-national uiuon of 
Western Europe This, however, would have to be stnctly 
conditional on the concession of equal rights, for it would 
be impracticable to have ‘subjects’, as distmct from ‘citi- 
zens’, living in any part of the area represented by the 
supra-national authority As for the remaimng French 
colomes — those distant from France and those unwilling to 
accept complete assimilation — ^they would, with the colomes 
of the other European countries concerned, cither gam their 
independence or become umts in the colomal territory 
attached to the supra-national umon itself 

In the case of the British Empire, the chief comphcations 
are those ansmg in India and South Africa TTie other 
Domimons could, as they wished, either proclaim their 
economic mdcpendence, or become umts in the new supra- 
national authority, or attach themselves to some other supra- 
national group But South Africa, because of the race cleav- 
age which exists within its borders, would be inehgible for 
membership of the supra-national authority, and would be 
called upon to purge itself of race-discnmination as a con- 
dition of membership The result would probably be a break- 
away which would lea\ e the Umon of South Afaca to make 
the bestbf its independence in face of a rising tide of African 
cultural development fostered by the supra-national umon 
as an essenbal part of its pohey of colomal emancipaUon 
India, on the other hand, would haVe a choice between 
an independence unmarred by racial mequahty and entry 
into the economic system which has its centre in the Soviet 
Umon It could hardly enter as a umt into the supra- 
national umon of Western Europe, from which it is too 
widely sundered not merely by distance but, much more, 
by differences of social tradition and structure and of stan- 
dards and habits of hfe As an independent country, or 
rather group of countnes — ^for it is in itself a supra-national 
area — ^it could enter into treaty relaUonships with both 
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Western Europe and the Soviet Union, on terms which 
would ensure its rapid economic development with the aid 
of European capit^ and techmcal resources Or alterna- 
tively It might simply join forces with the Soviet Umon, 
almost certainly carrying with it some of the smaller inde- 
pendent countries of the Near and Middle East, and pKis- 
sibly even Ghma ^d Japan It is, however, probable that 
in the long run India is destined to be the centre of a great 
supra-nabonal State covering the whole of the Middle East, 
and lymg between a Smo-Japanese Far Eastern Soviet 
Repubhc, a Near Eastern State based on Egypt, Turkey, 
and Arabia, and the Soviet Umon to the North What is 
barely imaginable is that in any circumstances India should 
cither remain attached specifically to Great Britain, or be- 
come, like the self-governing Bnbsh Domimons, a umt in a 
supra-national State with its centre m Western Europe 
I am well aware that colomal cxploitabon is no more de- 
fensible when It 13 earned out by a supra-nabonal State 
than when It IS praebsed by Nabon States individually It 
would be of no advantage to the colomal peoples to be 
merely transferred fi:om Bnbsh or French or Dutch or 
Portuguese rule to the rule of a West European umon, if 
the new authonty were merely to carry on the pohey of its 
predecessors Indeed, this might be a senous disadvantage, 
by putbng addiboneil obstacles in the way of nabvc revolt 
TTic conbniiance of ‘colomes’ in any form is def^ible only 
because there are Jireas m which there exists at present no 
means of creabng nabvc Governments of a kind or on a 
scale corresponding to the minimum reqmrements of twen- 
taeth-century statehood Ne^o Afiica is plainly desbned, 
at some tune in the future, to become the homp of a supra- 
nabonal State possessing full independence But it would 
be mere Utopianism to pretend that such a State could be 
brought mto being at once, either by deliberate creabon 
from outside, or as an outcome of native rebeUion against 
foreign rule There does not exist m negro Afinca the pobti- 
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cal consciousness that is needed to provide the foundations 
for such a State , and the creation of it is bound therefore to 
be a mattei of time Meanwhile, a way must be found of 
governing negro Africa so as to lead as quickly as possible 
to complete self-government 

Can anyone m his senses suppose that such a pohcy would 
ever be puisued by a supra-national authority workmg 
within the conditions of capitalist production^ For the 
capitalist, native labour and native resources of raw mater- 
ials and potential wealth are simply means to the makmg 
of profits , and considerations of nativ e welfare arise only to 
the extent to which they must be borne m mind by the 
prudent profit-seeker, or at all events only to the extent to 
which they are consistent with extracting the maximuni 
profit States, includmg supra-national States, could of 
course unpose legal lestnctions on the capitalist exploiter, 
by passing laws regulating wages, hours of labour, and so 
on But they could not, if they lelied on capitalist concerns 
to develop native production, proceed with such legislation 
to a pomt at which the capitalists would seriously object to 
It, for if they did enterprises would be abandoned, and 
workmg capital withdrawn, with the consequence of leaving 
the native population much worse off than if no develop- 
ment had ever taken place If the capitalist is to take the 
risks of developing production in backward areas, the right 
to exploit native laboui and resources as smts him best can- 
not, save within very narrow limits, be denied him For this 
retison the idea of an international system of mandates, 
under which a supra-national authority is to govern native 
peoples for their own benefit, and develop native resources 
with a view to native welfare, is self-contradictory, where 
the su|fra-national authority is itself capitalist in economic 
structure and policy 

No soluUon of the colomal quesUon on terms consistent 
wnth democratic principle and the spuit of mtemational 
fraternity is, then, possible withm the framework of capital- 
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ism Only an lotematioml Sociabst legime, keenly ani- 
mated by the ideas of human nghts and dtrnociatic equality 
of all peoples, can hope successfully to tackle the piobltm 
of colonial exploitation, because, lesting m its home pohey 
not on profit-making or on exploitation of one class by an- 
other, but on the practice of mutual service, it will naturally 
tend to apply its methods of fair exchange m its deahngs 
with other peoples 

I conceive, then, of a colonial department of the European 
supra-national authority, admimstenng the affairs of all 
colonial possessions previouslv attached to the separate 
Nation-States, wherever the link has not been severed either 
by the achiev’ement of full mdependence by the hitherto de- 
pendent peoples {e g India), tir by the transference of an 
emancipated colony to membership of some other supra- 
national group (« ^"nong Kong to Chma, oi perhaps the 
West Indies to a Noith Amencan Union) I conceive of this 
colomal department as receiving a mandate to prepare the 
colomes under its control for self-government by the most 
rapid stages, and meanwhile as makmg plans for their 
economic and cultural development I conceive of these 
plans, m their economic aspect, as designed to promote, not 
those forms of development which will best serve the in- 
terests of the European countries concerned, but rather the 
colomes’ own advancement towards higher standards of 
hvmg I do not mean that the dWonial admmistiation could 
afford to ignore the economic requirements of the European 
markets Clearly it could not But it would lay its plans for 
the colonial economies as much m the interests of the native 
peoples as could be made consistent with the need to find 
markets for their goods — and it would seek to associate 
native citizens with its work of administration to thft fullest 
possible extent 

That a supra-national Socialist State could set out to ex- 
ploit colomes m the exclusive interests of its home population 
I agree But I claim both that it is much less likely to do 
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this than any union of capitahst States, and that it would be 
in a much better position for avoidmg this exploitation, be- 
cause Its whole economy would be based on planning for 
maximum production and fair distnbuUon of the products 
of Its peoples There is no guarantee of fair dealmg , but where 
no conceivable system can afford a guarantee, it is reason- 
able to prefer that which offers the least temptation to sin 
agamst the spirit of human brotherhood ' 


CHAPTER XI 

THE SHAPE OF THE NEW EUROPE 

I HAVE argued in the preceding chapter that a common 
basis of economic and social institutions is essential for any 
group of countiies which is proposing to estabhsh a supra- 
national government, or to undertake a concerted plan of 
economic development over a supra-national area Unless 
some countries are to be subordinated to others by sheer 
conquest, or by compulsion under the threat of conquest, 
and are thus to be forced to accept plans imposed upon 
them by the conquerors, the concert^ development of a 
more than national society involves the existence of supra- 
national governing and planmng institutions which must 
rest on the same broad piinciples in all the constituent 
countries Without this no real common plan is feasible, 
and It IS out of the question either to prevent economic 
antagonisms or to make the best of the economic resources 
which are av ailable for the use of the citizens A plan agreed 
upon by countiies havmg quite different intern^ economic 
and social structures might, indeed, be bettei than no 
plan at all But it would be disastrously weakened by the 
impossibihty of really coordinated development over the 
whole supra-national area 

This consideration, however, does not at aU exclude the 
possibihty of close commercial relations between groups of 
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countnes having widely different economic and social 
structures Such groups can most fiuitfuUy enter into 
mutual agreements foi the exchange of their surplus 
products, and for the dovetaihng of their several economic 
plans There is no valid reason why a Socialist Europe 
should not have quite close econoimc relations with a non- 
Sociahst Umted States, or the European groups enter mto 
carefully devised trade treaties with countnes outside for the 
development of tradmg relations This is a very different 
matter from devising and putting mto execution a really 
concerted economic plan It is of the gieatest importance 
that there should be trade relations of this sort between the 
supra-national States of the futme But it is an error to 
confound such relations with combined planmng, which 
demands the umfication of certain ‘key’ services under a 
common supia-national control 
For effectiveness, the area covered by a concerted plan 
needs to be wide, but not without hmits which can be 
broadly ddined The Soviet Umon is, by itself, an area 
qmte large enough for the formulation and execution of a 
satisfactory plan Indeed, a wider area would have raised 
for the Soviet planners very serious problems of manage- 
abihty, jind might have wrecked the plan by posing too 
compheated questions to those responsible for it Siiml2irly 
the Umted States is by itself a territory large enough for 
effective planmng Plans have to be kept within the himts 
set by human capabihties, or they will break down in 
practice, however excellent they may look on p^er 
Neither the Soviet Umon nor the Umted States could, 
without great economic loss, make a plan on a basis of entire 
economic self-sufficiency But that is neither necessaiy nor 
desnable Planmng should not be planmng for isolaUon, 
but rather a means of promoting useful exchanges between 
the areas covered by complementary plans 

As between such areas, a much smaller degiee of similarity 
of econoimc and social institutions is necessary than between 
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countries which are to form units within the area covered by 
a single plan Exchanges can be arranged, on fair terms, 
between Socialist and non-Sociahst areas, provided only 
that both have organised compatible methods of cdrrymg 
on international trade A Socialist group can even carry 
on qmte close economic relations with a group which hsw 
no collective organisation for trading purposes The Soviet 
Umon has not been precluded from trading with capitalist 
countries merely because it trades through pubhcly organ- 
ised commercial institutions, whereas they do not Certain 
difficulties no doubt arise in the course of such relations , 
but they are not insuperable They have in fact in many 
instances been overcome without much friction 

It IS, however, beyond doubt true that countnes, or 
groups of countries, which have siijular economic institu- 
tions, can trade with one another more easily than those 
which have not A State trading monopoly can deal more 
easily ivith a parallel buying or selhng organisation than 
with a number of separate buyers or sellers , and, as between 
monopohes, satisfactory relations will be easier when both 
sides accept the same general principles But these similari- 
ties are advantages only , and not positive necessities It is not 
imperative to convince the American people of the necess- 
itv of Socieilisra before establishing reasonably satisfactory 
trading relations between them and a Socialist Europe 
Nor IS It necessary, or perhaps even desirable at the 
present stage, that all Europe should be covered by a single, 
unified economic plan If the Soviet Umon is large enough, 
and diversified enough, to form a satisfactory planning 
umt — at any rate for some time to come — there is room m 
the rest of Europe for more than one plan, and for more 
than one group of countnes committed to concerted 
economic and social planmng on a common institutional 
basis It IS quite possible to conceive of a situation in which 
there would be one plan for Central, Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe, west of the U S S R , and another plan for 
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Western Europe — that is, three plans for Europe as a whole, 
including certain attached temtones outside the European 
continent In order to get the full benefit of concerted plan- 
ning under these conditions, it would be necessary for these 
groups to enter into close relations both one with another 
and with the United States — or perhaps with a wider group 
including Latin America as well But these mutual arrange- 
ments could be made without the need for each of the 
related plans to rest upon a common institutional founda- 
tion, or to be sponsored by pohtical parties having closely 
similar constitutions and methods of government 

Indeed, planmng m post-war Europe can hardly be made 
workable except on some such basis as this To plan for all 
Europe, even apart from the Soviet Umon, would be too 
formidable a ta^, unless the Soviet Umon had spread its 
own planmng area over a larger part of the continent than 
at present seems likely It would be task enough, in Western 
Europe, to devise and administer a common plan covering, 
say. Great Bntam, Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, and perhaps one or 
two other countnes Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and the Balkan countries would form a 
second planmng group quite as large as could be effectively 
unified, either pohtically or economically, at the present 
stage of human development m the arts of government and 
administration To ^attempt more than this would be to 
court disaster on account of the dangers of bureaucracy and 
ovcr-centrahsation 

Be It understood that I am not putting forward these 
actual groupings as more than hypothetical examples I do 
not pretend to know either how westward the economic 
and pohtical influence of the Soviet Umon will extend after 
the war, or how precisely the countnes of Western, Central, 
Southern and Eastern Europe will group themselves, either 
pohtically or in their economic relations All I am suggest- 
ing is that there does seem to be a possibihty of these group- 
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ings. With the Soviet Union, Germany, and the Western 
Parhamentary countries cis then: respective rallymg points, 
and that this triple division offers positive advantages, in 
that each of these groups could rest on a sufficient com- 
patibility of fundaunental institutions to make concerted 
plannmg effective, whereas a wider groupmg probably 
could not, at any rate for a long time to come 

I am conscious, at this point, of b^ging a very large 
question — that of the British Empire Will Great Britain 
be prepared to enter mto a planning umt based on Western 
Europe, and, if so, will the British Domimons come m, too^ 
With^e question of India and the Colomes I have dealt 
in the preceding chapter, but the position of Australia, 
New Z^and, Canada and South Afaca raises a different 
set of issues There is, moreover, the vyide question of the 
future economic and pohtical relations of Great Bntain 
with the Umted States It is quite on the cards that Great 
Bntain, with the Bntish Domimons, instead of entering mto 
a supra-national State system based on Western Europe, 
will become an economical and pohtical satelhte of the 
Umted States, and that Europe will have to make its plans 
without the participation of the Bntish Empire 
I recognise this possibihty , but I do not propose to discuss 
It The new organisation of Western Europe will, of course, 
be very different, if Great Bntam plays no part m it In 
that event, the econormc and pohbcal leadership in it is 
bound to fall to France, and the entire pohtical future of 
France is so uncertain that httle can usefully be said about 
It at the present stage For my own part, despite the 
demonstrated rottenness of French pohtTcs and the manifest 
tiredness of the Freneh people — ^more exhausted as it was 
than any other by the strain of the last war — I have so much 
faith in French avihsation as to beheve that the French, 
when they have had their revolution and puiged themselves 
of their petty corruptions and learnt to take their pohtics 
seriously, as they us^ to do, will resume their place m the 
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advance guard of Western progress They cannot do this 
without a revolutionaiy change, or except undei entirely 
new leadership, for the collapse of 1940 wa^ unmistakably 
the collapse of an entire regime But the German occupa- 
tion and the attack on the€oviet Umon seem likely between 
them to end the disastrous cleavage within the French Left , 
and I hav e confidence enough m the spirit of the F rench people 
to beheve that what will arise out of the ashes of the Third 
Repubhc and the puppet regime of Petain and Laval will be 
a force essentially democratic and civihsing, and capable of 
playing a creative rfile in the making of the new Europe 

If Great Bntain comes into the new West-Eufbpean 
system. Great Britain and France will share the leadership 
of It, and the common citizenship which the British 
Government proposed to French m en at the eleventh hour 
will be realised m a wider umty of the Western peoples If 
not, France will stand by itself as the great cultural leader 
of the Western hberal forces 

To say this is enough to make plain how important it is 
for the future of European democracy that Great Bntam 
shall not stand aside For it will be immensely harder for 
France alone than for France and Great Bntam together 
to give a constructive lead to Western Europe towards a 
Socialism imbued with the adeas of hberal democracy 
France cannot easily lead either Spam or Italy, which are 
Latin "bountnes nor can France alone easily give the nght 
lead to the Scandinavians or the Dutch Great Bntain and 
Fiance together can, if they art ammated by a common 
idea, and working on the basis of a common set of funda- 
mental institutions To build up close relations between the 
progressive forces in France and Great Bntam is a hard task 
imder present conditions But it is a task of immense import- 
ance for the future of Europe For upon the decision of these 
relations may depend the decision whether Great Bntam is or 
is not to stand aside from the work of European reconstruction, 
and is or IS not to bqjcome a satelhte of the Umted States 
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I can see no clear prospect of a satisfactory settlement m 
Europe that leaves out Great Bntam as an active partner 
Of course, if Great Britain, drawn by imperial and capitalist 
influences, does turn to the Umtcd States rather than to 
Europe, the work of Euiopean reconstruction will have to go 
on none the less But it will be immensely harder, and if 
France, unaided by Great Britain, fails to play the creative 
r61e that is required, the possibihfy of a hberal Sociahst 
grouping in Western Europe will disappear, and the three- 
fold basis of European planmng will vamsh with it, leaving 
Western Europe to be dominated by Germany, irrespective 
of the mihtary outcome of the war Wars do not setde who 
are to be the dominant peoples, save in a secondary sense If 
the Germans w ere to win the war, they would no doubt domm- 
ate Europe, but as a result not of their victory, but of the quah- 
ties that have caused them to win They might dominate 
Europe no less if thev were defeated in arms, were no other 
countnes ready or able to assume the r61e of leadership 
It will be a disaster if Great Bntam ‘contracts out’ of the 
nfcw Europe The possibihty that this may happen depends 
on the survival of capitahsm as the dominant force m 
Bntish pohbcs For the mam thing that will dnve Great 
Bntam towards Amenca, and away from Europe, is the 
hope of using the Amencan connection as a means of keep- 
ing the capitalist system m effective power Continental 
capitahsm, I have eugued elsewhere in this book, is in- 
capable of being restored to its old authonty Its very 
foundations have been undermined But this is much less 
true of Bntish capitalism, which remains still in possession 
of all the key controls of the national economic life To 
shake this power of Bntish capitahsm — now, while the war is 
m progress — is not only necessary for the sake of the war 
effort, but also vitally important as a means of committing 
Great Bntam to do its part in the work of European recon- 
struction Bntish Labour, to the extent to which it pursues 
a constructive policy and aims at the reahties of power, will 
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turn towards Europe and not towards American capitalism 
Everythmg that strengthens the effective hold of Labour 
in Bntish pohtics both reinforces European Socialism, of 
which Great Britain is now the sole asylum, and impels 
Great Britain towards identification with the European 
democratic cause I wish the Bntish Labour Party showed 
more awareness of its mission m this respect it is at all 
events a step in the nght direction that the Trades Umon 
Congress has set up a joint council with the Trade Umons 
of the Soviet Umon But that is not enough The Bntish 
Labour movement ought already to be taking the lead, in 
close association with the Soviet Umon, in prepanng the 
forces of revolution in Europe It will not get Sociahsm 
here, unless it works for Sociahsm as the basis of European 
as well as of purely Bntish reconstrucbon 


CHAPTER XII 

THE CLAIMS OF NATIONALITY 

Economic factors have been considered at some length 
in the foregoing chapters, almost to the exclusion of other 
factors which are of no less importance m determimng the 
immediate future. I want now to come back to a vital issue 
which, I expect, has been much in many of my readers’ 
mmds It IS easy enough to make out a clear case showing 
the unportance, on economic grounds, of achievmg supra- 
national umty in Europe, and the sheer necessity of achiev- 
mg It if backward peoples are to be lifted out of primary 
poverty or advanced peoples to be rescued fiom msecunty 
and unemployment due to the poverty of the markets m 
which they seek to sell their goods All this is easy enough , 
but it does not answer the vital question ‘Will men do it^’ 
Will men be able so to overcome their nationalist exclusive- 
ness as positively to struggle to bnng about a wider umty , 
or will they, on the contrary, remam so determmedly 
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exclusive and hostile to ‘foreign rule’ that they will sooner 
submit to foreign force and be conquered by their more 
powerful neighbours than jbm hands voluntarily in a supra- 
national order designed both to outlaw war and to prevent 
economic msecunty^ In other words, are men so blmdly 
nationalistic that only a Hitler or some alternative Jugger- 
naut can combine them over a wide enough area to conform 
to the needs of modem technique^ 

It IS possible that men are ‘pig-headed’ to this degree — m 
which case I should still want to overthrow Hitler in the 
hope that European imification might come at the hands of 
a victorious Soviet Union But I am loth to credit the 
existence of so much folly and so httle wisdom as this con- 
clusion imphes I do believe it possible to get the peoples, 
under Socialist leadership, to work for supra-national unity 
But I am sure they will mot do this unless the supra-national 
order is so designed as to make ample provision for the 
satisfaction of real national needs 
What are the claims of nationahty, when one has disen- 
tangled from them claims which rest on the identification 
of Its essence with the achievement of complete pohtical 
mdepcndence for a national Statc^ In the first place, any 
group which feels itself to be a nation wants the fullest free- 
dom to use Its own language — ^the language that comes 
natural to it and embodies an important part of its cultural 
tradition It wants this language to be employed in official, 
as well as private, affrurs It wants its laws written aqd 
mterpreted m this lang^ge it wants this language spoken 
m its courts, pohce stations, and administrative offices It 
wants the teaching of this language to be basic in its schools, 
and the teaching of other subjects to be earned on in this 
language It wants newspapers to be published, books 
written, dramas performed, m this language In other w ords. 
It wants its traditional tongue to be unmistakably the lan- 
guage of the country Nationalist movements among subject 
peoples may go beyond this, and seek to boycott altogether 
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what they regaiji as the language of their conquerors , but I 

am not aware that any self-governmg nation objects to the 

teaching or use, of languages other than its own, provided 

the primacy of its own language is admitted and practically 

assured 

Secondly, m close connection with these Imguistic aspira- 
tions, nationalists want their schools to be places where the 
young are taught to understand and value the national 
history and traditions, and to master the national values and 
ideas of hvmg They want national Universities to contmue 
these processes, and cultural institutions of every sort to be 
imbued with a sense of national aspiration and achievement 
They want those arts in which there is a tradition of 
national excellence to be especially cultivated and they 
want poets, painters, musicians, sculptors and architects alike 
to celebrate the peculiar virtues of the national spirit Of 
course, this purely cultural side of nationalism is much 
stronger in some cases than m others But it is nearly always 
present m some degree — ^usually with a certam archaeolo- 
gical flavour when nationahsts are endeavouring to revive a 
submerged or weakened nationalism by appeals to the past 

Thirdly, nationalists commonly claim the right to follow 
the traditional rehgion of their nation This is a much less 
definable claim than those discussed already, for it may 
range from a mere demand for freedom of worship and 
rehgjous organisation to a claim for the exclusive practice 
of the national rehgion and its secure establishment by the 
State as the sole rehgion of the people Some nationalists 
will be content with freedom of worship, provided that it 
carries with it the right to organise a national Church with 
native priests and prelates and a hturgy m the national 
language Some, on the other hand, will assert that a 
people cannot be firmly bound together without full com- 
mumty of rehgious observance, and that no one who is not 
m commumon with the national Church can truly share 
in the common traditions of the people. Moreover, some 
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rebgions are by profession tolerant, and others intolerant,^ 
and this makes a great difference to nationalist cleums on 
their behalf Some Churches are purely national, whereas 
others are national sections of mtemational Churches, such 
as the Cathohe Some Churches are much mdre Erastian 
m doctrme than others , and this affects the nature of their 
relations to nationalist pohticians Whereas m the case of 
language and lay culture most nationahst movements make 
closely similar claims, m the case of rehgion there are endless 
varieties of demand 

Now, there seems to be no good reason why the hnguistic 
and cultural claims of nationalism should not be fully 
reconcilable with the needs of the supra-national State, 
wherever such a State is based, not op impenahsm, but on 
the will to deal fairly with all the citizens But m the case of 
rehgion other important considerations arise The claim 
that a nation must, if it is to preserve and^et the full value 
of Its ^national traditions, profess collectively a uniform 
national rehgion is mconsisteilt with the nght of mdmdual 
and group sdf-expression which all democratic state 
machmery ought to safeguard and to encourage These 
rights are, mdeed, at variance with any claim that a par- 
ticular set of rehgious observances ought to be established 
by law, or that the professors of a particular set of behefs 
ought to enjoy any special privileges or preferences m the 
educational system or m any other part of the machinery of 
government and admmistration Churches and Govern- 
ments ought to be entirely sep2u-ate there ought to be no 
confoundmg of the persons of ecclesiastical and secular 
jurisdiction The Elizabethan Act of Umfonmty, as an 
attempt to build up a broad church to which the great 
majonty of the people could be induced to subscribe,' 
may bave been justifiable as a necessary compromise The 
thoroughgoing.Erastiamsm of Rousseau’s attempt to formu- 
late the idea of k State Church, based on the broadest sort 
of Deism, may have been a natural element in the first. 
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foundation of the theory of democratic sovereignty But 
neither the one nor the other is consistent with a developed 
conception of th,e reqmrements of a democratic soaety It is 
fundamental to the \ ery idea of such a society that, so far 
from enforcing uniformity or, on a more advanced plane, re- 
cognising a particular ‘establishment’ while extending ‘tolera- 
tion’ to ‘dissenters’, it should value the presence m its midst 
of widely different interpretations of man’s spiritual nature 
It IS, however, no less true that there must be limits to this 
recogmhon of the value of differences These hmits are set 
by the moral notions which arc at the root of the common 
civilisation which holds the nation together A Church 
which advocated canmbalism as a religious nte would 
clearly exclude itself from recogmtion in any advanced or 
democratic soaety But so, I hold, does any Cliurch which 
demes, as part of its basic doctrine, the nght of men to 
worship God in their own way, or not to worship God at all, 
or which claims that the State ought to prohibit to all 
atizens practices which it condemns on the score of its 
religious behef I am not, of course, denying the nght of, 
say, Cathohcs to condemn divorce or birth control, or to do 
their best to get thar views adopted by the societies in which 
they hve But 1 21m condemmng any claim that the Catho- 
lic, or any other. Church ought to be given power itself to 
enfoice such doctnnes, or to act in any matter as the agent 
for their enforcement A Cathohc has as much right as 
anyone else to express any view he pleases, and to endeavour 
to persuade others to accept his view But no rehgious 
body has any nght to exercise any coerave power over 
persons who do not belong to it, or to be entrusted by the 
State with any coaave authonty 
In practice, it may be necessary, in the existing state of 
opmion, to admit certain hmited compromises Where the 
great majority of a nation belong to a particulajt Church, 
It may be unavoidable to allow that Church some part m 
the public ceremonials of the people in the celebration of 
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national festivals, foi example But it would be altogether a 
mistake to stietch the compromise to the point of allowing 
any national Church to insist on membership as a qualifica- 
tion for any office, for admission to any Umversity or other 
pubhc institution, or for any nght of citizenship, and it 
would be wholly indefensible to endow any such Church 
wuth any control over pubhc education, or any power at all 
over any persons not voluntarily belonging to it 
The reason for this is that freedom of opmion, and the 
equal right to hold all opimons not directly excluded by the 
basic conditions of the civihsation, rank among the absolute 
requirements of democracy This freedom is accordmgly a 
right which needs to be fully safeguaided by the charter of 
the supra-national authority, and one which no national 
group can legitimately invade Subject to this, each national 
group should have the nght, as part of its cultural auto- 
nomy, to develop its rehgious institutions in its own way, 
recognising such vaneties of rehgious belief, national or 
mtemational, as any of its citizens may profess, and allow- 
ing the adherents of any Church to hnk its worship as they 
please either to the culture of the nation, or to the develop- 
ing wider culture that transcends national frontiers 

This freedom is essential to the sense of cultural autonomy. 
But there are other aspects of nationahty, besides those 
which I have discussed so far, which must be safi^uarded if 
the peoples are to hve at ease within the framework of a 
supra-national society Not least among them is the right to 
have their affairs administered in their own language, by 
pubhc officers who speak that language as natives and have 
as part of their mental make-up the traditions of the nation 
It would no doubt greatly simplify the unification of Europe 
if all Europeaps spoke the same language — spoke it, I mean, 
as their native language and not merely as a foreign lan- 
guage learnt for convemence of intercourse It would be a 
considerable convemence if all Europeans — or indeed all 
peoples throughout the world — ^had a common second 
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language in addition to their own, and could thus communi- 
cate one with another without interpreters in all the simpler 
affairs of life But language is not only a means of matter- 
of-fact commumcation, but also an invaluable instrument 
of thought and a nch repository of sentiment, and the full 
understanding of one another’s minds is something very 
different fiom the abihty to make and answer inqmnes 
about the times of trains, or even to exchange specialised 
techmcal mformation without error Oratory, as well as 
hterature, depends on the fine appreciation of language, to 
which few can attam for any tongue save that which is 
native to them Each nation’s language is a storehouse of the 
thoughts and emotions of many generations of men, and no 
people can afford to discard its own language in its pubhc 
affairs without heavy loss of social content and tradition 

It IS therefore futile to propose the dehberate adoption 
of any one language, whether it be an existing national 
language or one mvented or adapted for the purpose {e g 
Esperanto, or Basic English), as the offiaal language of 
pubhc affairs throughout the temtones of a supra-national 
State There is much to be said for the umversal acquisition, 
for purposes of factual convemence, of a second language 
But, whether this is done or not, the national langu^es 
must remam, not only as instruments of hterature, but also 
as the current languages of admmistration m the various 
national areas Conceivably, in course of generations, a 
second language, taught throughout the supra-national area, 
could be used for many purposes for whi^ it could not be 
used to-day But it could not become the umversal language 
of pubhc affairs until men had learnt, over the entire area, 
to think instmctively in it, or until it had itself developed, as 
a result of such thinking, into a real supra-national language 
expressing the thoughts and sentiments and traditions of 
closely unified peoples 

Nor IS the question one of language only Local afiairs 
must be administered mainly by men and women who share 
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the cultural traditions and outlook of the men and women 
whose hves are affected by thar doings A national group 
wiU not have the sense of collective freedom if a large pro- 
portion of those who hold public offices in its midst 
are foreigners — even though these foreigners may speak 
their second languzige exceedingly well They want to be 
governed by persons of thar own sort in all matters which 
closely and directly affect thar individual hves and involve 
personal contacts between the administrator and the citizen 

These are, I beheve, the essential non-economic condi- 
tions of national contentment under supra-national co- 
ordination They involve, espeaally, national control of 
schools, courts oPlaw, institutions of social service, cultural 
institutions, and of the entire apparatus of local and regional 
government Moreover, in the economic field, though 
certain key services must be actually administered over the 
whole of the supra-national area, it is of vital importance to 
avoid m the great majority of services any centralisation 
of actual management Coordmation of plans does not 
involve wntrahsed admmistration , and spontaneity and 
democratic imtiative cannot be secured where centrahsa- 
Uon is allowed to proceed beyond what is imperatively 
required by considerations of technique The small imit is 
valuable m itself, as a hberatmg influence upon the human 
spirit , and the vaster the scale of production and distribu- 
tion that IS enforced on men by the advances of applied 
science, the more important it becomes to miss no oppor- 
tumty of breaking up administration into manageable units, 
m which the mdividual can hope to exert a significant 
influence 

I beheve that ih the foregomg pages I have set down the 
real requirements of nationahty as a basic psychological 
force But the case as I have stated it is of course very far 
iirom mcetmg the claims of nationalist politicians, or of 
pohtical nationalism as a whole The nationalist pohticians 
want national pohtics to be important in the eyes of the 
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people they want an abundance of high offices for them- 
selves and their friends, imd they want power They have 
convmced themselves, with much truth as long as a capital- 
ist social order is taken for granted, .that the true, national 
values can be mamtamed only if they are protected by a 
fully independent Nation State, with its own entire sover- 
eignty m law-making as well as internal administration. 
Its own show of force (even if the reahty is impossible), and 
Its entire freedom from any supra-national interference with 
Its pohtical system, its internal economic affairs, and its 
structure of class-relationships They aim at persuadmg 
their nationalist followers that the spirit of nationahty can 
be conserved and expressed only by the •achievement and 
maintenance of complete national sovereignty 

But IS this what their followers really want'* The politi- 
cians have a natural impulse to want it, because it mcreases 
their sense of importance and their real power if they are 
small men A big man may find satisfaction in working 
cooperatively withm the greater, supra-national umty a 
sm^ man will want to be boss over an area small enough for 
him to manage Better to reign m ‘Serbonia’ than serve m 
Europe ' For the peoples, on the other hand, there is no 
similar prospect of self-aggrandisement in the small national 
umt Even the local ‘boss’ is not less, but rather more, a boss 
if his local organisation forms part of a supra-national 
organisation than if it is related merely to a national umt 
And, if this IS true of local leaders, it is true much more of 
the great mass of the people 

Why, then, are nationalist leaders able to bamboozle so 
many followers into a behef that the successful expression 
of the national spirit requires an independent national 
Sovereign State '* They can do this, because up to the present 
It has been so largely true Ireland could never have achieved 
full cultural freedom (which is none the less freedom for 
having been abused in a number of ways) without achievmg 
first, not merely Home Rule, but m effect independent 
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sovereignty The same is true of Poland, of Czechoslovakia, 
of Finland — indeed, of all the Nation States in Europe which 
have succeeded in freeing themselves from pohtical sub- 
jection to their larger neighbours Historically, it is true 
that, m Western Givihsation generally, national nghts of 
self-development and expression could be won only by 
winning first complete emancipation from foreign rule 

This has set up very powerful psychological forces which 
drive nationalists to an assertion of the necessity of full 
pohtical independence But it does not follow that the one 
does of necessity involve the other Independence of a 
dommeermg conqueror intent on imposing his national 
culture upon his subject peoples is one thmg — ^indepen- 
dence of a supra-national authority based on the idea of 
equal cooperation between many national cultures is quite 
another If the supra-national authority is itself neither 
nationalist nor nationalist-impeiialist, but international in 
spirit and structure, there is no valid reason why the nation- 
alities included withm its scope should not find the fullest 
opportuiuty for national selfrexpression without either 
sovereign independence or exclusive national control m the 
economic field 

It will, however, not be easv to persuade men of this, in 
face of the attitude of nationalist leaders There will be in 
many quarters an instinctive identification of the cause of 
national freedom with the restoration of national Govern- 
ments which have been driven into exile by the Nazis It 
may turn out to be a great blessing when, as in the case of 
France, no such exiled Government exists, and there is 
accordingly no vested claim of monarch or sovereign institu- 
tion to be put back into powrer Elsewhere, there is very 
grave danger that victory over Hitler may mean a Bntish- 
Amencan attempt to reinstate in authonty Kings and 
Governments which are qmte unsuitable for the tasks of 
building up the new Europe 

These dangers may, no doubt, be averted by the plain 
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refusal of the peoples of Holland and Belgium, Norway and 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece, and the rest of them to have 
back their exiled authorities 3^ any price I hope it will But 
I also hope that exiled Socialists will avoid any action that 
could make them parties to attempts at restormg the pre- 
war Nation States with their old mstitutions and their dis- 
credited monarchs and Governments It is the duty of 
Socicilists to think mtemationally about the problems of 
European reconstruction, and not to allow the necessities 
of war cooperation to twist their thinking out of its proper 
course 

I admit that the difficulties are considerable It is neces- 
sary for the Socialist exiles not only to collaborate vnth anti- 
Socialists of their own nations m the task of winnmg the war, 
but also to do what they can to sUr up revolutions m their 
•own countries on a basis which •will arouse nationalist as 
well as Socialist sentiment If Revolutions come m Western 
Europe either during or at the end of the war, they are 
bound to have to a large extent a nationalist character, 
for success m revolution involves mobilismg all the powerful 
forces of discontent The Socialists may therefore be com- 
pelled to struggle for national restoration in the first in- 
stance, rather than for Socialism directly What they have 
to do IS, while playmg their part m this national struggle, to 
stress contmually the need for more than national collabora- 
tion m creating the new Europe, and to insist that, m the 
course of the national struggle, the future form of the State 
shall be left an open question, to be determined by the 
expressed •will of the people when the naUonal freedom of 
decision has been won back m arms 

This, to be sure, mvolves the danger that the people, 
when the time comes, will elect for national sovereignty 
rather than for national freedom within a supra-national 
order But whether this will be so or not •will depend, partly 
on the force of events, but also pjutly on the success with 
which the Socialists of neighbouring countnes practise 
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collaborauon and plan for it as the basis of their respective 
societies If they fail to practise and to plan for supra- 
national collaboration now, the victory will for the im- 
mediate post-war penod be likely to go by default to the 
pohtical Nationalists, and Sociahsm itself will be submerged 
For the victory of this type of Nationalism will mean also 
the victory of capit2dism, of which it is one of the pohtical 
expressions 

Even, however, if, by the failure of the Socialists, a nar- 
row Nationalism is allowed the immediate victory, this will 
not end the matter For the nominally wholly ‘independent’ 
Nation States will not, m practice, be able to mamtam their 
independence In the immediate post-war period they will 
have to be fed, clothed, rehabilitated by some sort of supra- 
national authority, for these tasks will be enurely beyond 
their separate, independent power Supra-nationalism will 
come, because it must , but the great chance will have been 
lost of bnngmg it m from the first under Socialist auspices 
and m a Socialist form 


CHAPTER XIII 

GERMANY IN THE NEW EUROPE 

GniEAT Britain, as the sole West European Power 
which has survived the Nazi onslaught, has become the 
asylum of every sort of exile horn the countnes that have 
been overrun London is the temporary meeUng-place of 
pohUcians of every shade of opimon from reacuonary 
legiUmism to Socialism, the temporary seat of exiled 
Governments of varying pohtical composiUon, the centre 
for all manner of schemes for ||iving every colour of the ram- 
bow to the post-war settlement of Europe Crowned heads, 
with their depleted courts, and heads uncrowned since the 
last war, are m our midst, scheming and intriguing for a 
future which will restore them to digmty and affluence 
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Pobticians of a wide vaiiety of views, banters and business 
men, and sheer adventurers go about seekmg British 
sympathisers for then several designs Among them are the 
erstwhile leaders — or rather such of them as have been able 
to escape — of the Social Democratic and Labour Parties of 
the occupied countries, together with a sprihkhng of Trade 
Umon officials — all alike cut off from their former followers, 
and knowing but httle of what is going on in the minds of 
their countrymen, whom they have left behind to endure 
the Nazi occupation 

All these are leaders, almost without followers , for hardly 
any of the followers were able to escape The reactionaries 
are, for the most part, in a much better position than the 
Socialists or even the ‘Liberals’ for keeping touch with their 
own countries For they have many more friends who have 
come to terms with the conquerors, or are hving, practically 
unpcrsecuted, under their rule The Socialists, on the other 
hand, except the few renegades who have gone over to 
the Nazi side, are endunng systematic persecution The 
leaders who did not escape, and many of their most active 
followers, arc dead or in concentration camps , and those 
active Socialists and Trade Umomsts who are still at large 
hve under continuous danger of delation and arrest Some 
of them, bravely, carry on with underground propaganda, 
and take great risks in order both to keep the spirit of revolt 
ahve and to maintain some sort of contact with their exiled 
comrades 

How big, or how successful, these underground move- 
ments are it is exceedingly difficult to tell The groups 
carrying them on must be small and largely isolated one 
from another, and even so the loss of active workers by 
discovery and arrest is boimd to be very heavy Hardest of 
all IS It to know how underground work is faring in 
Germany itself, for there the Gestapo has had long practice 
m the arts of detection, emd the interruption of commumca- 
tions heis been more complete than elsewhere 
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Yet it IS of Vital importance for the exiles now m Great 
Britain to keep in constant touch with the anti-Nazi 
elements, m their own countries The posiUon of exiled 
leaders is boimd to be precarious , for they may easily cease 
to understand what is passing m the minds of those who 
were their followers, and therefore become powerless to 
influence them, or to resuine their place in leadership when 
and if the chance comes At present, this danger is greatest 
of all in the case of the exiles from Germany, not only 
because contacts are harder to maintain, but even more 
because the Social Democratic leadership of pre-Nazi 
Germany can by no means evade a senous part of the 
blame for Hitler’s victory It ngav be .that the Social 
Democrats of other countnes would have put up as poor a 
show if they had been faced with the same difficulties 
Indeed, the French Socialists did not come off much better 
in their day of trial But the fact remains that the German 
Social Democrats did show a sorry want of resolution in their 
handhng of the Nazi peril, and that upon them rests, in the 
minds of German people, the stigma of ignomimous failure 
I am not going to argue here how far the folly of the 
Communists was responsible for this failure, by disrupting 
the Sociahst forces in Germany and sapping the will-power 
of the Sociahst and Trade Union leadeiship I am not 
trying to apportion blame, but only to state facts It is a 
fact that the old German Social Democracy (not the 
Austrian, for the Austnans did fight, though not with all 
their strength) is discredited as well as defeated, and that 
the German people, even when the> weary of the Nazis, 
are most unlikely to look for new leadership to the old 
leaders of the defeated Social Democratic Party 
If and when German Socialism rises agam, it wiU be 
new-born, and not a mere continuation of the former 
Social Democratic tradition The fault of this tradition, 
both pohtically and industrially — ^foi the same vice infected 
the Trade Umons — ^w^ that of over-centrahsation and 
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bureaucracy On paper, both the Party and the Trade 
Unions were magnificently organised , and they did m fact 
a great deal of excellent work But they allowed ^together 
too httle scope for personal or group imtiative , and they 
suffered from over-rationahsation — ^from a delusion that 
making plans was the same thing as acting on them, and 
wishing the good the same thing as wilhng it with all their 
powers Consequently, they created a docile, instead of a 
mihtant, movement , and when the time of trial came, the 
leaders qmbbled about legahty, and the followers, left 
without fighting Itadership, lacked the imtiative, save m a 
few places, to take matters mto their own hands 

It IS sometimes argued that this docihty is an essential 
part of the German character But this is not so, in any 
sense which prevents the growth of actively mihtant move- 
ments, or Hitler would never have succeeded in building 
up his very active following among the German youth It 
IS, I think, true that the Germans love system and order and 
take readdy to dogmas which purport to explain everything 
in terms of some one infalhble master idea But that is 
qmte another thing, fully consistent with active mihtancy, 
though not so fully consistent with democracy, in the sense 
in which It IS understood in Great Britain and over the rest 
of Western Europe The German attitude was fully com- 
patible with the growth of a powerful Communist Party, 
which might have been much more powerftd if it had been 
more wisely led I am not so sure that it was in the long nm 
compatible with the type of Social Democracy which had 
developed in Germany under the old Reich, and came under 
the test of practical capacity when power was thrust into 
Its hands with the establishment of the Weimar Rcpubhc 
For It can hardly be demed that the Social Democrats 
made a great mess of their oppoi turn ties Be it admitted 
that they had great difficulties to face Their first necessity 
was to feed a starving people, and they had reason to fear 
that any sign of ‘Bolshevism’ on their part might call down 
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on them the vengeance ofthe Allies in the form of a blockade 
Be It admitted that, in the critical days and weeks after the 
Armistice, this fern helped to paralyse their action The 
fact remains that at no time between the German Revolu- 
tion of 1918 and the victory of Hitler did the Social Demo- 
crats make any real effort to establish Soaahsm They 
used reactionary corps of ex-officers to repress extremist 
movements among the workers they allowed the Reichs- 
wehr to become a rallying point for the old mihtanst and 
aristocratic elements m German society, and they failed 
to press on with any really Socialist programme even when 
the risk of Alhed action against them had altogether ceased 
to be serious Consequently, whereas at the foundation of 
the Weimar Repubhc it seemed as if no thin g could stand 
in the way of die reconstruction of German society on a 
basis at any rate largely Soaalist, gradually the people lost 
faith in both Socialism and the parhamentary democracy 
which the Soaahsts accepted, and there was a drift away 
to Gommumsm'on the one hand and to Nazism on the 
other In many cases the disillusioned workers turned first 
to Communism and then, disillusioned agam, to Nazism, 
because first one and then the other seemed, as Sociid 
Democracy did not, to offer some hope of escape fixim a very 
depressing situation, and some active work for them to do 
At the time of the Kapp Putsch Social Democracy did no 
doubt assert itself powerfhlly as a negauve force, but it 
never managed to convert its negative opposition to the 
Putsch into an active programme of Socialist construction 
It seemed as if the parhamentansm which the Social 
Democrats professed was contmually paralysing their poivers 
of action, and as if their leaders, like the people at large, 
regarded the Weimar Repubhc, not as an instrument of 
creation, but rather as a melancholy necessity German 
parhamentansm remained both umnspinhg and unm- 
spired , and it was difficult not to associate its weakness with 
an unfitness of the parhamentary form, as the Germans 
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used It, for the pursuance of bolj or far-rcaching policies 
of social change The consequences were that the parlia- 
mentary-democratic form ot government came to be 
assooated in the minds of many Germans, not only with the 
humiliatioii of national defeat, but also with the persistence 
of depression and confosion m the situation of the country, 
and that Social Democracy lost caste because it seemed to 
have so thoroughly identrfied itself with a system that could 
not be made to work 

This IS another way of sayu^ that I am not at all sure 
whether democratic parliamentarism can be a suitable form 
of government for Germany, at all events for a considerable 
time to come Foi parliamentary government imphes both 
a large element of give and take, and a constderable toler- 
ance of unbdmess and illogicality Where there is a strong 
opposibon, with a full nght to speak its mind and to organise 
pubho opinion, the Government hardly ever gets its way 
completely Pohtics aie an afiair of part-achievements, of 
sacr^cing this in order to get that, of doing things a different 
way round in order to disaim or circumvent opposibon 
The workability of this form of government depends not 
only on the eaustence of a strong feeling of community m a 
people, underlying political differences, but also on a belief 
in the virtue of arguing things out, and doing by consent 
whatever can be so done The Germans possess very 
strongly the sense of commumiy, but this sense has been 
apt, consaously from the bme of Hegel, and unconsaously 
a great deal earher, to take the form of a belief that the 
whole German people ought to be made to do the same 
thmg, and that difference of conduct or opinion is a form of 
disloyalty or b cason to the nabonal spmt 

Now, the German Social Democrats were, from the very 
begmmr^ of their success as a parhamentary party, in an 
anomalous position Their pohbcal theory was Marxist, 
and permeated by the idea of unity in true German fashion. 
But their polibc^ pracbee was modelled on the — chiefly 
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British — tradition of parliamentary actaon as a continuous 
process of give and taktj It was not 'the Bnbsh Labour 
Party they imitated — ^it was hardly there to be imitated 
when Grerman Social Democracy assumed its characteristic 
forms Their imitation ♦as of the British parhamentary 
tradition , and it did not fit m at all well with their»theory, 
based on revolutionary Marxism This was the inwardness 
of the famous ‘Revisionist’ controversy in the German 
Socialist movement early in the present century The 
Revisiomsts, headed by Bernstein, who knew England well, 
wanted to amend the theory to fit the practice Bernstein 
was denounced as a renegade from Marxism, and the party 
preferred to carry on with the misfit rather than give up either 
Its ‘all-or-nothing’ theory or its ‘give-and-take’ practice 
It did this, I am convinced, because it was aware, deep 
down in its consaousness, that the practice to which it was 
committed did not express its real mmd It was totahtanan 
in its basic attitude, as the Russian Communists were, 
though Its current practice was that of Western liberalism 
Germany, altogether, and not only German Soaahsm, 
suffered from this divided mmd The Germans tned to go 
thoroughly ‘hberal’ after 1918 But they were half-hearted 
and half-minded about it — Socialists and aU The Weimar 
Repubhc, being ‘hberal’ m conception, did not fit the 
German idea Communism might have fitted it, but would 
have involved a sharp break with the West Communism 
therefore grew strong enough to undermine Social De- 
mocracy, but not to conquer the country Nazism came 
afterwards and picked up Ae pieces 

Even if I am wrong in this retrospecuve view of German 
Socialism, there is another, much moie obviotis, reason for 
doubting the likelihood of an easy return in Germany to 
a ‘hberal’ system of government No country can pass 
through an experience such as Germany has suffered of late 
without emerging scaned and altered It is simply not 
possible that, upon the overthrow of the Nazis, the German 
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people can settle down to live quietly together, Nazis and 
anti-Nazis, forming an amiable society, with the horrors 
of the concentration camps forgotten or overlooked There 
will be too many people who will remember the torture 
and murder of their friends and relations, to say nothing of 
their personal suffenngs, and, on the other side, too many, 
brought up m the savage cult of Nazism, who will hanker 
after the lost opportumties for sadism and brutahty A 
country in such a pathological condition will inevitably 
need strong government until there has been time for the 
wounds to heal One notion, widely entertained in certain 
quarters, is that this strong government should be provided 
by a foreign army of occupation But, apart from the 
question of expediency, what hkehhood is there that either 
Great Bntain or the Umted States or the Soviet Umon 
would consent to gamson and govern a defeated Germany 
for an mdefimte term of years ^ And, on the question of 
expediency, would such a method be likely to accelerate, or 
to defer, the growing together again of Ae Germans as a 
people able to hve in peace and harmony^ Some gamson- 
ing there may have to be, whether the countries which are 
called upon to do it like it or not But that can be only a 
very temporary measure at most, and, m any event, 
gamsomng and govermng are different things Post-war 
Germany will have to govern itself, and I suggest that its 
immediate government is most unlikely to take an orthodox 
‘hberal’ parhamentary foim 

I am sure these considerations are important in relation 
to the part which Germany is destmed to play in the post- 
war re-settlement of Europe If I am even broadly nght, 
it IS of no use to expect the Germans, for a considerable tune 
after the war, if at all, to settle down comfortably inside a 
supra-national West European State based on the ‘liberal’ 
parhamentary tiadition If they were to be made part of 
such a State on the morrow of defeat, they would not merely 
be half-hearted about it, as they were about the Weimar 
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Republic They would find its insUtutions altogether un- 
workable in face of the current temper of political opimon 
They would need a stronger hand ovei them, m Germany 
Itself, to prevent them fixim coming to blows A ‘hberal’ 
Repubhc, even on a Socialist b2isis, would not suit the 
immediate conditions I am even doubtful whether such 
a Repubhc is consistent at all with the ‘all-or-nothing’ 
tendency of the German, or at least the Prussian, mind 
I aim fully aware that what I am saying is likely to annoy 
many Germans almost as much as they arc annoyed by 
Lord Vansittart’s foolish tirades I cannot help that I have 
to say what I think, because it is of vital importance for us 
all not to indulge in wish-fulfilments, but to consider clearly 
and haid-headedly what can, and what cannot, be expected 
of post-war Germany The reason why many of my German 
friends will be annoyed with me is that they, bang pa- 
sonally ‘hbaals’ and setting great store by the values of 
Western ‘liberal’ culture, passionately want Germany to 
come back into the stream of the West European ‘hberal’ 
tradition, of which they see Soaal Democracy as the only 
logical continuation under the conditions of the present 
tune When I suggest that pahaps the German people does 
not fully share their enhghtened outlook, and has in any 
case been driven into a state of neurosis which it will take 
a long tune to cure, they are angry wth me, and accuse me 
of regarding the Germans as a pack of baibaiians, and for- 
getting the truly immense contributions which Germans 
have made to the common culture of the West 
JiVeU, of course the Germans are not barbarians They 
were, until very lately, a group of peoples second to none m 
their achievements m the aits, the saences, and the pracUcal 
techmques of economic organisation Western culture and 
Western saence are, at the moment, alike the poorer for 
their recent estrangement. But therewith goes a contra- 
diction Memy Germans have been great ‘hberals’, and 
doubtless many are But Germany, as a pohtical entity, has 
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never accepted ‘bberalism’ Many (Jertnans,are as good 
‘hberal’ Soaalists as I am, but it does not follow that 
Germany is capable of beconung a' ‘hberal’ Socialist Re- 
pubhc Saxony might, or some of the other German lands 
Austria might But could Prussia^ Or could Germany as a 
whole, if Prussia could not? 

The Germans, in effect, have never had their ‘hberal’ 
revolution They failed to achieve it in 1848, and m igi8 
they failed to hold it I very much doubt whether they can 
have It at the end of this war, after so many happemngs 
that have sapped the vitahty of the ‘hberal’ spirit And it is 
even possible that they could never have had it in any real 
sense It looks now as if the coming German Revolution will 
have to be a Communist, or at any rate a Soviet, Revolution, 
and as if the place of Germany m the new Europe will be 
nearer to the Soviet Umon than to Great Bntam 

Such an idea is bound to be the more annoying to many 
German Social Democrats because the very weakness of the 
hberal spint in Germany makes them the more desirous of 
hnking their country with the West, in order to strengthen 
the hberal tendenaes within it The very reaction against 
Nazism is in their mmds a reaction towards Western 
morahty, and against totahtananism in all its forms They 
have had ample cause to hate the Communist Party, and 
are in any case disposed to r^ard the Russians as the 
barbarians, and themselves as standing m the forefiront of 
the European cultural tradition Surely it is for the Russians 
to go on learmng fiom them, not for them to learn from 
Russia I sympathise keenly with this feeling, but I cannot 
base much hope upon it What I am afraid of is that it will 
lead the exiled Social Democrats of Germany very far away 
frxim the sentiments of their own countrymen, including 
those who are destined to be in the forefront of the German 
rtibelhon against the Nazi spint 

We have seen m earher chapteis that, from the economic 
point of view, it is right for Gamany to be closely associated 
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With the less developed areas of Southern and Eastern 
Europe Germany is the natural market for much of the 
produce of these areas , and German industry is m the best 
position, by way of exchange, to foster their economic 
development Under the Nazis, this process of exchange 
becomes one of exploitation But there is no reason why 
It should be so under a different German regime A plan 
for Central and Eastern Europe, based on the use of German 
techmcal skill and economic resources in developing the 
more backward areas, is plam commonsense, if only it can 
be earned through on terms fair to all the parties 

It IS very doubtful whether the backward countnes of 
Eastern and Southern Europe are smtabl^ for parlia- 
mentary government Some sort of Soviet system may suit 
their needs much better, as it has undoubtedly smted the 
Russians May not this be true of Germany also, in view 
of what has happened there m recent vears^ May not the 
best available solution for Central as well as for Eastern 
Europe be a Soviet Revolution, leadmg on to the creation 
of a second Umop of Soviet Repubhes stretching alongside 
the USSR, fix)m the Baltic to the Mediterranean? May 
It not even be better, if this solution does not prove practic- 
able, for Germany, as weD as Eastern Europe, to be included 
in an enlarged USSR? 

I am not bemg dogmatic about this I realise that I may 
be qmte wrong about it, and that the Germans themselves 
may prove me wrong If so, I shall be very far from feelmg 
any regrets It is for the Germans, m makmg their revolu- 
tion against Hitler, to decide whether they can best adopt a 
Soviet or a parliamentary system, or luik their fortunes 
piore closely with the ‘hberal’ West or the totahtanan 
East If I have a fmey that they — that is, the people now 
m Germany, with whom the real decision wdl rest — are 
likely to prefer totahtananism to ‘hberal’ Socialism, that is 
not because I want them to do so — ^for I dislike totahtanan- 
ism m all Its forms — ^but because I have a feelmg that 
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another attempt to establish ‘liberal’ SoaaliStn m Glermany 
will be terribly likely to go the way of the Weimar Repubhc 
Indeed, I beheve the Grermans are by temperament much 
more totahtanan than the Russians I have said earher 
that the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia was an essay m 
westernisation — an attempt to impose on the backward 
Russian peoples a part of the tradition of the West But the 
part which was thus imposed was much more German than 
French or British It was German Marxism applied to the 
conditions of the autocratic Gzanst Empire The Russians, 
so far from showmg by nature the German love of method 
and order, have m them a strongly anarchist tendency, 
which has been rigorously suppressed ever ainre the 
Bolsheviks broke with the Left Social Revolutionaries — 
their partners m the ongmal Soviet Government This 
tendency wdl reassert itself when the revolutionary crisis 
ends and the country is able to settle down to steady 
development It is the basis on which a return to diversity 
will be made, the rigid disaplme of the revolution broken, 
and foundations for the growth of cultural hberalism laid 
The Germzins, on the other band, are almost entirely 
devoid of natural anarchism Syndicalism and the move- 
ments related to it made almost no appeal in Germany, 
when they were sweeping over most of Europe If the 
Germans adopt Soviet Communism as a means of over- 
throwing Hitlensm and buildmg their new State, they will 
be very thorough about it— more thorough than the 
Russians — terribly thorough m many ways 
I do not want this to happen I want it not to happen I 
want the German Revolution to take a form which will 
bring the new German Repubhc into the family of Western 
nations, and make possible a full association between 
Germans, French, British, Scandmavians, and all the other 
groups which could work fruitfully together m creatmg the 
new Europe — if only they could agree not merely on a 
common set of institutions,, but also on a common way of 
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regarding them But, frankly, I doubt the possibility of this 
happenmg, at any rate in the near future, and Europe 
cannot afford another Weimar fiasco, or another war 

The vital thmg is to make sure of successful revolution m 
CJermany — successful Socialist Revolution In comparison. 
It matters much less what form that revolution takes — 
whether ‘liberal’ or totahtanan For, unless Grermany can 
be won for Socialism, of some sort, I do not see how Europe 
IS to be saved from an early recurrence of war Therefore, 
It seems to me, the only smtable pohcy is to concentrate on 
bnngmg about in Germany that type of revolution which 
has the best chance of success _, and, reahsmg that I may be 
mistaken, I feel, on such evidence as I possess, that workmg 
for a Soviet Revolution offers ^greater promise of success 
than workmg for a ‘hberal’ revolution based on the Social 
Democratic tradition 

If my German fhends m this countiy disagree with this 
view, I will only ask them not to be too siure, and not to 
close the door to the alternative Immediately, what this 
means is that it is important for German Socialists to put 
as far as possible out of their mmds their old causes of 
quarrel with the Communist Party of Germany and with 
the Soviet Union, and to do their utmost to come to an 
agreement with the Soviet leaders about the methods which 
are to be used m preparing the way for the German revolu- 
tion For, if the Russians try to brmg about one kmd of 
revolution and the exiles here another, and if the old 
divisions between German Communists and German Social 
Democrats are perpetuated and made the basis of new 
feuds, how is it possible to hope that fhutful work can be 
done^ When the time comes, it will be for the people of 
Germany to settle the shape of their nqjv society, and the 
nature of its affiliations to the rest of Europe But m the 
meantime it is the task of Socialists to do their utmost to 
brmg the German revolution about, and that will assuredly 
not bf done if Communists contmue to denounce Social 
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Demociats and Social Democrats Communists as eneimes 
of the people, and if no agreement is reached whereby the 
Soviet Umon and the Western countries can woik together 
on the basis of a common propaganda duected to the 
German people as a whole The divided counsels of Com- 
munists and Social Democrats, however easily explained in 
the hght of the past, are gnst to Hitler's mill nor have they 
any relation to the real problems of contempiorary Germany 
For only by imiting all the anti-Nazi forces m Germany can 
the way to successfiil revolution be made open The task 
will be hard enough, even so it will be impossible if Ger- 
man Communists and German Social Democrats contmue 
fightmg one another, and. German exiles here push one sort 
of German revolution, while the Soviet Umon works quite 
independently for a revolution of a different bnd 


CHAPtER XIV, 

THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY 

I AM WRITING this book as a Sociahst of many years’ 
standing During those years I have passed through many 
happenings which have caused me to change my min d 
about this or that particular doctrine, or about the relative 
emphasis to be laid on different elements of my Sociahst faith 
But not one of these happenings has given me reason for be- 
hevmg that njy fundamental approach has been wrong, or 
made me less a Socialist than I was in the first flush of my 
pohtical awakeiung, more than a third of a century ago 
Let me try, by way of conclusion to the argument of £his 
book, to restate tl?e fiindamental reasons which make me a 
Sociahst I beheve that social institutions have two, and 
only two, legitimate purposes — ^to ensure to men, the supply 
of the matenal means of good hving, and to give men the 
fullest possible scope for creative activity It is conceivable 
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that these two purposes — or rathei the means of pursuing 
them — may clash, for example, if highei production le- 
quires from men a subordination to routine processes which 
leaves no room foi the sense of creative freedom Where 
such clashes do arise, compromises have to be made Men 
have to choose between their desire as consumers for a 
higher standard of matenal hving and their desire as pro- 
ducers for a less iiksome way of hfc The best set of social 
institutions is that which finds the best compromise avail- 
able under the prevaihng conditions 

Who, then, is to settle what is best^ Who, but the whole 
people, who must endure for good or ill the consequences of 
the decision? If the good hfe is a blend of satisfactions 
achieved from consumption and satisfactions achieved from 
successful creation, the only answer I find tolerable is that 
men themselves must dcade collectively what blending of 
these elements they like best 

I am thus led to a behef in democracy by two routes I 
beheve in democracy because I believe that every ahzen 
has a right to play a part in deading how society can best 
be organised in the cause of human happiness, and also be- 
cause democracy is itself one of the fundamental exercises 
of free creative activity It follows that I mean by demo- 
cracy not merely the right of a majonty to have its way, but 
an arrangement of public affairs which is designed to give 
every man and woman the best possible chance of finding 
out what they really want, of persuading others to accept 
their pomt of view, and of playing an active part m the work- 
ing of a system thus responsive to their needs Not that, 
under any system, most people wiU take a contmuous active 
interest in pubhc affairs not at aU But everyone ought to 
have a faur chance of taking an interest m them and of carry- 
ing some weight if he does take an interest This too I am 
sure about — that a society, whatever its formal structure, 
cannot be democratic unless a goodly number of men and 
women do take an mterest m making and kcepmg it so 
F 
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That IS my idea of democracy It involves many other 
things — free speech, freedom of organisation, freedom to de- 
velop the personahty in diverse ways It cannot mean any 
of these things without hmit — for society in itself imphes 
limi ts — but It means that the limits must be very wide My 
idea of democracy excludes a regimented society, an mdoc- 
tnnated society, a soaety m which men are not allowed to 
organise freely foi all sorts of purposes without any mter- 
ference by the pohce, a soaety in which it is supposed to be 
a virtue for everybody to think like his neighbours My idea 
of democrapy excludes too much tidiness, too much order, 
too much havmg every thmg taped I beheve every good 
democrat is a bit of an anarchist when he’s scratched 
Next point My notion of democracy is that it involves a 
sense of comradeship, fnendlmess, brotherhood — call it 
what you hke I mean a warm sense — not a mere recog- 
mtion, cold as a fish I mean that democracy means lovmg 
your neighbours, or at any rate bemg ready to love them 
when you don’t happen to dislike' them too much — and 
even then, when they’re m trouble, and come after you, 
lookmg for help sind sympathy A democrat is someone 
who has a physical glow of sympathy and love for anyone 
who comes to him, honestly, looking for help or sympathy 
a man isn’t a democrat, however justly he may try to behave 
to his fellow man, unless he feels like that But — and here’s 
the pomt — ^you can’t feel that glow about people — mdividual 
people, witib capaaties for domg and suffering — unless and 
until you know them personally And you can’t know, per- 
sonally, more than a quite small number of people 
That 13 why real demoCTacies have ather to be small, or 
to be broken up into small, human groups m which men 
and women can know and love one another If human 
soaeties get too big, and are not broken up m that way, the 
human spirit goes out of them, and the spirit of democracy 
goes out too What walks m instead is demagogy — a very 
different thmg Men feel lonely in a great crowd unless 
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there is someone to hustle them into herd activity In their 
lonehness they follow the man with the loudest voice, or in 
these days, the loudest loud-speaker and the most efiScient 
propagandist techmque They suck in mass-produced ideas 
as a substitute for having ideas of their own they all shout 
in unison because they have no one to talk to qmetly — no 
group to go about with, no httle world of a few people in 
which they can count as individuals and work out hves of 
their own You can have various kinds of society under 
these conditions You can have Fascism, or you can have 
what the Fascists call plutodemocracy You can even have 
Communism, of a perverted sort But you can’t have demo- 
cracy For democracy means a society in which everyone 
has a chance to coimt as an individual, and to do something 
that 13 distinctively his own 

Rousseau, knowing all this, thought that democracy could 
exist only m small States TTie revolutionary philosophers 
who followed him thought they had solved the problem of 
having democracy m large States by the simple device of 
representation, whereby one man coiild represent and stand 
for many men m pubhc affairs But one man can’t stand for 
many men, or for anybody except himself TTiat was where 
the mneteenth-century democrats went wrong, mistaking 
parhamentansm and representative local government for 
instruments of democracy, which they plainly are not If 
you think they are, ask the man m the street — any ordinary 
man who isn’t much of a pohtician, what he thinks He 
doesn’t think Parhament is democratic — even when it is 
elected by all the people — ^not a bit of it, and he is right 
One man can’t represent another — that’s flat The odd 
thing IS that anyone should ever have supposed he could 

So, as States get bigger, and the representative gets 
further off the peopl? he is supposed to represent, till most 
of his constituents don’t know him, most have never seen 
him , and qmte a number can’t even tell you his name, what 
democracy there was dies out of the machmery of govern- 
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ment For what democracy there was — and there was never 
very much — depended much less on the fact that people 
elected their M P than on their knowmg him personally, 
knowmg about him, what he did and how he behaved, who 
his father and mother were, and his cousins and his friends, 
how he got on with his wife, and all the rest of the thmgs 
people know about one another m a village, but don’t know 
m a big tovm Villages are more democratic places than 
towns, even when they vote As the squire and the parson 
tell them Bemg democraUc isn’t the same thmg as holding 
advanced opinums It isn’t the same thing as behevmg m 
democracy It starts with knowmg your neighbours as real 
persons , and unless it starts there, it dpesn’t start at all 
Of course, knowing your neighbours as real persons isn’t 
democracy, any more than a steel mgot is a battleship, or 
even part of one But this sort of knowmg is part of the 
material out of which democracy has to be built You can’t 
build democracy without it That is what has gone wrong 
with our modem democratic societies All the time we have 
been broadeiung the franchise, and mcreasmg educational 
opportumties, and developmg the social services, and all 
the rest of it, we have been lettmg the very essence of 
democracy get squeezed out by the mere giowth m the scale 
of pohtical organisation It is even true that each successive 
widenmg of the franchise has made our system less really 
democratic, by ’makmg the relation between electors and 
elected more and more unreal » 

Men, bemg men, don’t he down qmte tamely under this 
deprivation of democracy They keep what they can of it 
by m aki n g, withm the great societies, httle societies of their 
own They form httle social groups of friends, or of persons 
drawn together by a common fiiendlessness — clubs des sans 
club They organise for all sorts of purposes — recreative, in- 
structive, reformative, revolutionary, rehgious, economic, 
or just social — m associations and groups of all sizes But 
when these groups get big the same nemesis overtakes them 
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as overtakes the political machine Their natural democracy 
evapoiates and bureaucracy steps into its place You can 
see this happenmg to the Trade Unions, which are a great 
deal less democratic when they have grown into huge 
national associations than they were when they were simply 
httle local Trade Clubs meeting in an mn or a coffee house, 
so that each member knew each other personally 

Such httle groups exist stdl — any number of them But 
the growth m the scale of hvmg drives them out of pubhc 
mfluence Theie aie fewer and fewer important jobs for 
them to do, except m the puiely social sphere There they 
remam immensely important, rescumg countless souls from 
the torment of lonehness and despair But they don’t, m 
rescumg these souls, play any part m the moie pubhc affairs 
of society They don’t affect pohtical or economic pohcies, 
or give any democratic character to men’s behaviour m 
their collective concerns As a consequence, men’s pubhc 
and private hves shp further and further apart , and not only 
artists and other exceptional people, but quite ordmary men 
and women, get to despising pohtics m their hearts, and to 
saymg openly that pohtics is a rotten game, and thinking of 
pohUcs as somethmg it won’t help them to bother their 
heads about so they had better not Pohtics for the pohti- 
cians ' The last corruption of a democracy that has knocked 
the foundations from under its own feet 

In such a society, pohtics ts a rotten game It is bound to 
be , for It has no roots m the real hves of the people It is 
either a vast makebeheve or, behind its pretences, a sordid 
affair of vested interests In terms of vital ideas, or of com- 
mon hvmg to the glory of God, oi of the City, or of the 
spirit of man, it doesn’t mean a thing It has therefore 
neither imagmation to create the means to the good life 
nor power to defend itself against any vital new force, good 
or e^, that challenges its supremacy 
Fortunately, there arc in the countries which hve under 
parhamentaiy institutions other elements of democracy 
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which are not so defenceless The real democracy that docs 
exist in Great Britain, for example, is to be found for the 
most part not in Parliament or m the institutions of local 
govemirfent, but in the smaller groups, formal or informal, 
in which men and women join together out of decent fellow- 
ship or for the pursuit of a common social purpose — societies, 
clubs, churches, and not least mlormal neighbourhood 
groups It IS in these fellowships, and m the capacity to 
foim them swiftly under the preAure of immediate needs, 
that the real spirit of demociacy resides It was by virtue of 
this capacity that the workers m the factories responded so 
remarkably to the urgent need that followed upon the fall 
of France, and that, a few months later, the whole people 
of many great cities found courage to resist the impact of 
mtcnsivc air bombardment The tiadition of Bntish demo- 
cracy, which goes back above all to seventeenth-century 
Puntamsm, reasserted itself strongly in spite of the im- 
mensely powerful forces which have been sappmg its foun- 
dations in recent years 

This tradiuon is still powerful, deep down in the con- 
sciousness of the people Moreover, it blends with another 
tradition, on the surface antagonistic to it, and gomg much 
further back m the history of this country This is the 
Christian ethic and the tradition of Ghnstiamty as a social 
force impregnating every social activity with a moral pur- 
pose The spirit imderlymg mediaeval gild orgaiusaUon, not 
only m the economic sphere but also in many others, was 
withm Its limited range a true spuit of human brotherhood, 
the more intense because the groups through which it found 
expression were small and neighbourly That kind of organ- 
isation {which, of course, touched the countryside only to 
a small extent) died out under the combined impact of 
economic revolution and rehgious reformation Merchants 
mtent on breaking down parochial restrictions in order to 
widen the market collaborated m destroying it with Puritans 
intent on estabjishing direct relations betweenlhan and his 
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God Without the mediation of Mother Church Economics 
and rehgion set sail together for the El Dorado of mdi- 
vit^ahsm, takmg away from men the small groups m which 
the older social tradition, now grown too crampmg m face of 
the development of new knowledge, had been incorporated, 
and leavmg the ordmary man lonelier and more afraid m a 
world too big for him to master or to find his way in 
That, however, was just where Puritanism, transformed 
into Nonconformity, was able to reassert itself as a corrective 
force The traders and industnahsts got their way, and con- 
verted the economic terram into a hedgeless and fenceless 
open country of competitive enterprise The rehgious re- 
formeis were much less thoroughly successful because the 
traders, having won their economic \ ictory, ceased to battle 
on their side Lutheramsm came to terms with the new 
Nation State, and converted itself in seculai matteis into its 
obedient instrument, saving only its right to go on, other- 
worldly, with Its business of saving souls from the everlasting 
fire Calvimsm, on the other hand, after a biief reign of 
theocracy in a few places, became a focus of opposition to 
the new order, as it had been to the old Barely tolerated in 
most countries, and seldom given any recognition, it was 
compelled in self-defence to orgamse itself democraUcally in 
sm^, self-governing congregations It became in this way 
the great school of democracy — the only, or almost the only, 
repository of the true democratic values until, with the ad- 
vent of steam-power and the factory system, working-class 
organisation began to develop on a basis of small-scale, 
neighbourhood groups of craftsmen subject to a common 
exploitation and conscious of common rights 

Opposition and persecution are great le\ ellers, and there- 
fore great teachers of democracy Success and recognition, 
on the other hand, are very apt to kill the democratic spirit 
This IS not only because, having won something, men glow 
less enthusiastic loi what i emains to be w on It is even more 
because success and recognition enlarge the scale of organ- 
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isation cause it to become more centralised, and diminish 
the importance of local leadership, local imtiative, and the 
I ndividual contribution of every member Every large organ- 
isation that IS able to adnunister its affaus openly without 
let or hindrance develops bureaucratic tendencies It be- 
comes officialised — even official-ndden its rank and file 
members come to feel less responsibihty for its doings The 
spirit of sacnfice and of brotherhood grows weaker in it Its 
tasks come to be regarded as faffing upon those who are 
paid for doing them the duty of the member comes to be 
regarded as one mainly of acqmescence in the official deci- 
sions In a persecuted body, on the other hand, and to a 
great extent in one which is prevented fiom any cause from 
becormng centralised, each member is under a continual 
pressure to be up and doing There must be, in every group, 
close and constant consultation upon pohcy, a constant 
shanng-out of tasks, a constant willingness to help one an- 
other — or, in other words, the spurt of democracy must be 
continually invoked 

Does this mean that demociacy is, in sober truth, only a 
by-product of persecution and intolerance^ These evil 
forces have, there can be no doubt, been vastly important 
ui creating the democratic spirit It is to be hoped they are 
at work, re-cr^ting it to-day, all over Europe But we need 
not conclude that democracies are always fated to perish m 
the hour of victory, unless we also conclude that it is beyond 
men’s power to stand out against the forces which im^ 
societies towards bureaucratic centralisation If indrod 
bureaucracy is the unavoidable accompamment of all large- 
scale organisation — I mean, bureaucracy as its dominant 
force and characteristic — the game is up But need this bei* 

It will be, unless men are vigilantly on then guard against 
It For both mcreasing population, with its accompaniment 
of mcreasing concentration m large groups, and the increas- 
ing scale of producUon make for bureaucracy These forces 
destroy remorselessly the natural small jinits of etirlier days 
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— the Village or little to^vn, the group of workmates in a 
workshop or small factory, the personal acquaintance that 
crosses the barriers of class and calhng They convert the 
factory into a huge establishment in which it is impossible 
for everyone to know everyone else, the town into a huge 
agglomeration of strangers They compel men to ti avel long 
distances to and from work, and therefore to scurry away 
from the factory as soon as the day’s work is done, without 
bmlding up close social contacts with their fellow-workers 
At the other end, they send men scurrying from home, which 
becomes more and more a doincutory rather than the centre 
of a common life The city develops its amusement zone, 
where strangers jostle , and if a man stays in his own place, 
the wireless ensures that a large part of his recreation shall 
isolate him from, instead of umDng him with, his neighbours 
There are, superficially, many convempnccs in the new 
ways of hving So many that we may take it for granted 
men will nevei wilhngly give them up Indeed, why should 
they, when almost every one of them, taken by itself, is a 
gam^ For the disadvantage hes not m the tcchmcal changes 
themselves, but in men’s failuie to squaie up to the new 
problems of successful hving which they mvolve The dis- 
advantage is intangfible, and not easily seen (though it is 
experienced) by the individual who is unused to taking 
general views The man or woman who has less and less 
intimate knowledge of his neighbours, less and less intense 
participation in any small social group to which he feels an 
obligation, a less and less integrated and purposeful life, and 
less and less sense of responsibihty for his/ellows, does not, 
l infrss he IS a bit of a philosopher, inquire why these things 
have happened He may indeed be unconscious that they 
'have happened, and conscious merely of a vague and un- 
identified emptmess in his way of living But even so, if I am 
nfeht m beheving that the v oid is thei e, he will be very ready to 
respond to anyone who will offer him the means of filhng it up 
He will respond, for good or for evil He will be ready to 
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join an anti-social ‘gang’, if no one offers him anything 
else He will respond to any mass-propaganda that blares 
loudly enough at him with a message of comradeship He 
will rally to Dr Buchman, or to Sir Oswald Mosley, rather 
than not rally at all, when once he has become acutely aware 
of his own malatse He wants comrades, even if they be com- 
rades in enmity against something to which he has, at bot- 
tom, no real objection He wants comrades, and the society 
he hves m offers him only a scurvying lonehness among the 
scurvying hosts of strangers 

This desire for comradeship is the stuff out of which we 
must build democracy, if we are to bmld it at all Build it 
and preserve it — that is what we must do And this means 
that, in this age of hugeness, we must still find means of 
resting our society on a foundation of small groups, of givmg 
these small groups a functional place in our society, of in- 
tegrating them with the larger organisations which are in- 
dispensable for modem hving, of encouragmg a continual 
development of new groujls responding to developing needs, 
and, last but not least, of countenng every tendency towards 
bureaucratisation of this quintessential group hfe 

How can we rest a soaety as huge as ours on a secure 
foundation of small, mtensively democratic groupings^ This 
society of ours is based of necessity on large-scale produc- 
tion it involves, at any rate for a long time to come, the 
existence of huge cities, and it is m need, in many respects, 
of even huger organisation on a supra-national scale — for 
the prevention of war, for example, and for the fuller de- 
velopment of mteraational trade and exchange We cannot 
turn our backs on these forces we have to accept them be- 
cause they arc to-day as much a part of the given environ- 
ment as sea and land, mountains and nver-valleys, heat and 
cold, and all the other things which form part of our natural 
environment The task before us is not analogous to that of 
draining the ocean , but it is analogous to that great victory 
' of man which turned the ocean, heretofore a barrier, into a 
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means of commumcation between land and land We have 
to turn the very hugeness of the modem world into a means 
for the higher expression of the human spint 

We cannot do this by changing man’s stature, for man 
lemains httle, and is destined so to remain always The 
Superman is a vain notion, and ‘Back to Methuselah’ is 
another Mark Twain once wrote that if it were possible to 
educate a flea up to the size of a man, that flea would be 
President of the Umted States It is not possible to inflate 
humamty up to the size of the organisations it has made 
‘But It IS possible so to arrange our affairs that httle men are 
not merely lost m a world too big and directionless for them 
to find their way 

Men’s easiest ways of grouping are round the places they 
hve in and the places they work in These are two bases of 
natural human relationship which can be used as bases for 
democracy Take the fac'tory It is not enough for factory 
workers to belong to a Trade Umon, which will lepresent 
them in negotiations about wages, hours of labour, and 
general working conditions throughout their trade The 
Trade Umon, under modem conditions, is necessarily much 
too remote from their' working hves Even if it is broken up 
into branches, these seldom coincide with the personnel of 
a particular factory or workshop, and are ,as a rule much 
more concerned with matters of national jxihcy than with 
immediate workshop affairs Side by side with the Trade 
Umon, and perhaps wholly independent of it, there needs 
to be a workshop group, consisting of alPthe workers in a 
particular shop, irrespective of their trade or degree of skill 
This gfoup ought to have a recognised right of meeting on 
the factory premises, its own chosen leaders, and — ^here is 
the main point — a nght to discuss and resolve upon anything 
under the sun, from the conduct of a paiticular manager or 
foreman to the pohcy of the national Cabinet, or anything 
else about which its members happen to feel strongly 

Observe that I say ‘workshop group’, and not* ‘factory 
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group’ In the case of small establishments, the factory may 
serve as a umt, but the large factory is much too big to 
function as a primary neighbourhood group, or to have in 
it the essential quahty of basic democracy The shop 
stewards’ movement that grew up between 1915 and 1918 
was feehng after just this basic democracy But it always 
found the Trade Umon bureaucracy against it, because it 
seemed to, and did, stand for an alternative basis of social 
organisation It was truly democratic , and accordingly the 
bureaucrats were eager to knock it on the head They did 
not object to shop stewards who kept to their proper func- 
tions — that IS, acted merely as subordinate agents of the 
Trade Umon machine They objected strongly to a shop 
stewards’ movement which laid claim to any independent 
imtiative or showed signs of assuimng a ‘pohtical’ character 
Consider now the places in which people hve Here in my 
mind’s eye is a street of houses — or rather several streets 
This one, a row of mneteenth-century working-class dwell- 
11^, all jomed on, short of light and air and comfort and 
even of demcntary requirements This other, a street on a 
post-war housing estate, immensely supenor in lay-out and 
amemty and capacity to afford the environmental condi- 
tions of healthy Irving This ag£un, a street of shops, and 
this, not exactlv a street, but a great block of flats housing 
more people than many streets 
What IS odd about these places^ The oddest thmg, to my 
rmnd, is that the people who hve in them, though they are 
ne^hbours with a multitude of common problems, hardly 
ever meet m conclave to consider these problems, and have 
m hardly any instance any sort of common orgeinisation. It 
IS true that the shopkeepers may just possibly have some 
rudimentary association among themselves — but even that 
IS unhkely It is true that, here and there, struggles between 
landlords and householders have brought into being some 
sort of Tenants’ League, for a narrow range of puiposes 
But in the vast majority of streets there is not even the 
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shadow of a social unity, joining these people together on 
the basis of their common neighbourhood 
A second thing, not so odd but well worth noting, is that 
of these bodies of street-dwellers those who know one an- 
other best are pretty certam to be those who are hving under 
the worst housing conditions There is a comradeship of the 
street m a poor working-class quarter there is usually much 
less on the modd housing estate or m the model block of flats 
I am suggesUng that there ought to be for every street, or 
httle group of streets, for every block of flats, and of course 
for every village and hamlet a regulaily meetmg, recognised 
neighbourhood group, with a right to discuss and resolve 
upon anythmg under the sun I am not merely suggestmg 
that this ought to happen I say it ought to be made to 
happen Every new group of sheets we build ought to have 
Its httle Moot Hall for such assembhes of its people, ought 
to have its httle centre for their communal affairs Per- 
sonally, I think this Moot Hall should be also a communal 
restaurant and bakehouse^ and a social club I think it 
diould mdude a place wheie children could amuse them- 
selvts, and be left m charge of somebody when their parents 
are away I think, as we rebuild our cities, there should be 
ORpn space round these centres — space for games, for sittmg 
about, for children’s playing I think we should make our 
Commumty Centres, not merely one to a big housmg estate, 
but one to every street, or group of streets, of say a hundred 
or at most a few hundred households 
But to enlarge on all this would take me too far from my 
immediate purpose Whether these other thmgs are done 
or not don^, I am sure fliere must be really active neigh- 
bourhood groups m every street and village before we can 
call our country truly a democracy One reason for this is 
that there is no other way of bnngmg the ordmary house- 
wife right mto pohtics without interfering with her duties as 
housewife and mother Workshop organisation may come 
first m the rrunds of the men and young women who work 
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in factones neighbouihood groups are the key to the active 
citizenship of the wife and mother 

It IS of no use to think that we can have these groups and 
confine theu activities to the specific affairs of the httle 
places to which they are directly attached They must and 
will deal with these affairs, and they should be given a 
positive and assured status in deahng with them But this 
IS not their sole, or even their main purpose They are 
wanted most of all to serve as basic and natural umts of 
democracy m a world ndden by large-scale orgamsaUon 
Their task is one of democratic education and awakerung — of 
ensuring democratic vigilance through the length and breadth 
of the great society Therefore they must be free, like the 
workshop Soviets, to discuss and resolve upon what they will 
Soviets — I have used the woid at last Soviets, as they 
arose all over Russia on the morrow of the revolution 
Soviets, expressmg directly the common attitude of small 
groups m any important relation of life To" what extent 
such Soviets are effective to-day m the Soviet Umon I do 
not fully know , but I beheve them to be much more effec- 
tive as agents of democracy than the critics of the Soviet 
system would have us beheve I do know that they existed 
on the morrow of the Russian RevoluUon, and were the 
surest expression of its democratic soul 

These Soviets arose under stress of revolution becadi^, 
amid the dissoluUon of the old despotic order, men had to 
find immediate means of standmg together, and articulatmg 
their urgent common needs There have been famt signs of 
the emergence fi-om below of sumlar bodies among those 
who remain in districts of London and other bhtzed aties 
sorely stricken by war There have been improvisaUons m 
reception areas, where new problems of neighbourhood, 
such as biUetmg, have had to be faced But the response 
has been small so far, because the bureaucracy has remamed 
intact, apd the pohucal leaders of the new democracy fixim 
below have contmued, on the whole, to collaborate with the 
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bureauciacy, rather than work against it A much greater 
dislocation thari has yet occurred of the established ma- 
chinery of admmistration would be needed to set the spirit 
of basic demociacy ablaze among a people as used to being 
governed as ours For our bureaucratic machine is on the 
whole quite competent at doing its job — competent and also 
honest But it does not regard it as any part of its job to 
elicit the spirit of democracy How could it, when the spirit 
of democracy is essentially untidy and unruly, whereas the 
bureaucrat lives by rules, forms and pigeon holes in which 
humanity, chopped up fine, can be neatly filed ^ 

But, I hear the bureaucrats and their friends objectmg — 
but It IS altogether a fallacy to suppose that the ordmary 
man wants, either at his workplace or m the neighbourhood 
of his home, to be for ever talkmg pohtics For proof he 
doesn’t, go mto the pubs and see Go into the Women’s In- 
stitutes, the Community Centies, listen in tubes and trams and 
restaurants Go where you will, and hear for voursftlf It isn’t 
pohtics that mterests the ordinary man The nedrest he gets 
to pohtics even under war conditions is air raids , and that 
isn’t pohtics It’s sheer personal concern plus sportmg mterest 
Well, I know that Most men and women aren’t mter- 
ested in pohtics because (a) they couldn’t do anything much 
about them even if they weie, given society as it now is, 
{b) pohtics aren’t interestmg usually, until you have already 
some very strong reason for being interested m them, and 
a tolerably clear notion of what they ought to be about , 
(c) the pohucians, or most of them, don’t want most people 
to be interested, except at election times, and don’t do any- 
thmg to get them continuously interested , (rf) the bureau- 
crats want most people not to be interested, and will do their 
best to stamp out any organisation hkely really to express 
the ordmary man’s point of view, («) the vested mterests 
don’t want oidmary people prying too closely mto their 
various concerns , (/) it is simpler to govetp a society when 
most people are not mterested in its goveinment, and no one 
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quite knows whether the people, if it took to having a mind 
of its own, would agree with him or not It is therefore 
safest to let sleeping dogs he 

Need we wonder that ordmary men and women, under 
these conditions, are interested in pohtics only at rare 
moments when pohtics visibly and unmistakably comes and 
makes havoc of their hves^ There has never been smce the 
great days of Athens (save perhaps, for a very bnef while 
m Calvm’s Geneva) a State, or even a city, whose rulers 
thought It part of every citizen’s light and duty to take a 
contmuous and active mterest in pohtical affairs 

I do not go so far as that All I ask is that we should set 
out so to organise our new societies as to encourage every 
citizen to become pohtically conscious, and to beheve m 
democracy as a precious possession of the people And I 
assert that, m these days of huge States and huge-scale pro- 
duction, there is no way of domg this except by buildmg up 
on a foundation of sm^l neighbourhood groups, territorial 
and economic, because such groups alone have m them the 
essential quahues of unmediated, direct democracy based 
on personal contact and discussion, and on close mutual 
knowledge and community of small-scale, immediate prob- 
lems This only is democracy’s sure foundation given that, 
we can, I beheve, safely raise upon it what towermg sky- 
scrapers we please 


CHAPTER XV 

THE SOCIALIST TASK 

This book has been a plea to my fellow-Sociahsts for 
three things I have asked them, m thinking about the 
New Europe which we have to build, to think supra- 
nadonally, to think democratically, and to think realistically 
I have asked them to think supra-nationally, because none 
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of the root problems can be solved on the plane of merely 
national thinking, or by mere association between a number 
of independent, sovereign States War cannot be prevented 
so, or plenty be made the basis of the new order, or the 
reahty of national freedom be secured The new order has 
to be built on a huge scale, because hugeness is enforced on 
mankind by the techmcal progress that has been made in 
almost every art, except the art of hving 

I have asked them to think democratically, because there 
IS an evident danger that this need for huge-scale, supra- 
national organisation may submerge democracy Men are 
being required to organise their common affairs over areas 
much larger than that of any single nation, before they have 
mastered the art of orgamsmg them on the smaller scale 
of the nation, or even the province It is much easier to 
organise huge groupings from above than from below , and 
the hne of least resistance in face of techmcal growth would 
be to let the Hitlers of the world organise it as they please, 
treading all democrticy under their feet This, fortunately, 
the traditions of freedom and independence which exist 
among men, most strongly in the most advanced societies, 
but also among not a few backward peoples, forbid mankmd 
to do , and resistance to Hider’s attempts at forcible unifica- 
tion groups Itself round the sentiment of nationahty over a 
large part of Europe Even in the Soviet Union, though the 
war IS primarily one for the defence of Socialism, the spirit 
of nationahty comes m, to reinforce the determination of 
the Soviet peoples 

This IS to the good for humamty needs against Nazism 
every reinforcement that it can find Moreover, the spuit 
of nationahty is in itself a fine thing, though it is easily 
perverteti mto notions of racial or imperial domination 
National feeling is a creative expression of the human spirit, 
and Socialists have no need to be afiaid of it To say that 
“the workers have no country” would not mean, even if it 
correctly expressed their spint, as it does not, that they ought 
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to have none, but rather that they have been wiongfully 

dispossessed of the countries which should be theirs 

Yet nationahty becomes a danger, if it gets in the way of 
the creation of umts of government big enough to cope 
effectively with the problems of the modem world As soon 
as the idea of nationahty is identified with that of absolute 
State sovereignty — of the right of each nation to sovereign 
independence — it gets disastrously across the needs of our 
tune It IS therefore indispensable that these two ideas shall 
be prised apart , and upon Socialists, as the chief exponents 
of an mtemational gospel related to the modem world, falls 
the principal responsibihty for bringing this about 
In order to bnng it about, we must get into our heads a 
clear distinction between those common services which do 
need to be organised on a vast scale in order to make them 
effective, and those which do not We must, moreover, set 
out with a determination to confine huge-scale organisation 
stnctly to Its proper sphere and, for every vast instrument we 
are compelled -to set up, we must be at pains to create a 
counteragent by increasing the effectiveness of small-scale 
groupings The more we need the supra-national State, the 
more we need to set over against it really democratic 
methods of admmistraUons in our towns 'and villages, 
provmces and regions, and m the national areas of which 
the supra-national area is made up 

One great help in doing this is that, to the extent of our 
success in creating a supra-national authority powerful 
enough to keep society firee fix>m war and to set on foot a 
general system of planmng for plenty, there is less to impel 
any particular group of men to desire largeness Nations 
want to be big, m a world m which bigness seems to add to 
security But if war has been outlawwi and a fair sharing 
out of the world’s resources of essential materials tolerably 
assured, there will be no strong reason for the men of any 
nation to continue to desire bigness for its own sake If a 
particular nation 14 both numerous and fiurly homogeneous. 
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It %vill no doubt wish to be recognized as a large unit within 
the supra-national Union ofwhichits nationals are membeis 
But, even so, it will probably tend to break itself up for 
purposes of administration mto smaller umts, within which 
there will be fuller opportumty for the practice of democratic 
self-government And, where there exist withm the frontiers 
of such a nation enclaves of different nationahty, there will 
be no such reasons as there have been hitherto for resist- 
ing the demands of these groups for recogmUon, either 
as separate nations on then own, or at least as national 
minorities with a nght to their own cultural autonomy and 
a right to form hnks with fellow-nationals fiom whom they 
are geographically divided The establishment of supra- 
national States wiU clear the way for a multiphcation of 
national groupings, on a basis, not of complete sovereign 
independence, but of cultural self-determination 
Thinking democratically implies a readiness, not merely 
to accept this sort of prohferation of national hfe, but 
piositively to encouiage it, up to the limits set by the need 
for common action over a supra-national area For de- 
mocracy means, in one of its aspects, the affording to men 
of the fullest possible opportumUes to express what is in 
them in diverse ways, and one very important medium for 
such expression is that of the national group 

This, however, is of course nothing like the whole of 
democracy It is only one of its essentials Democracy 
involves also a lecogmtion of the equahty of individual 
human rights The national spurt has hitherto all too often 
been made the prey of dominant classes, which have used 
It as a means of securing their own positions of pnyilege 
Nationahst parties have become mCreasmgly identified with 
social reaction, on the basis of attempts to represent old 
abuses as parts of the national tradition, and therefore 
untouchable without danger to the spirit of thq nation 
This reactionary nationalism ofpnvil^e was emphatically 
not the nationalism which helped to inspire the French 
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Res'olution , it was rather that of Burke and the amstocrats 
who fought with all their might against the new ideas It 
is necessary to-day, when nationalism is bound to play a 
large part in the coming struggle for the hberation of 
Europe, to nd it of the reaction m which it has become 
enveloped, and to restore to it its revolutionary democratic 
character The nationiihsm of the French Revolution, 
before Napoleon had perverted it into imperialism, was not 
a thing standing by itself, or exclusive to any particular 
country It was an expression of the idea, applicable to all 
peoples, that the inhabitants who dwelt together in a country 
and felt a sense of commumty one with another as its 
citizens ought to possess that country and to direct its 
government for the common welfare This idea did not, in 
those days, connote Soaahsm or pubhc ownership, for 
Socialism had not yet anscn, except in purely Utopian 
forms It connoted rather the appropriation of the land by 
the petisants, the abohtion of feudal claims and overween- 
ing powers based on prescriptive right, and the opemng of 
the gates of economic opportumty to every citizen But 
Soaahsm is only the translation of these ideas into terms 
appropriate to a later epoch It was possible to distribute a 
great estate 'among the peasants it is not possible to 
distribute a railway or a power-station or a giant factory 
If the people are to possess the vast instruments of modem 
producUon, the only possible way is for this possession to be 
in common to them all 

It IS our task to recreate demoaatic nationalism m this. 
Its Socialist form, as a demand for common ownership as 
the necessary basis of social equahty We must make the 
new national revolutions movements towards the acquisition 
for the whole people of economic as well as political power 
And we must make it clear that this kmd of nationalism 
does not set one nation against another, but makes all the 
democratic national movements partners m a common 
cause That is why tho-e is no antagonism between this 
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democratic. Socialist nationalism and the struggle to build 
up the new society on a supra-national basis The essential 
thing is that the peoples should possess their countnes 
whether they are to possess them severally or in common is 
a matter of administration and techmcal convemence— 
provided only that there is enough power and vitahty in the 
smaller units of government to cpunteract the dangers of 
bureaucratic centralisation 

This vitahty is no mere matter of the machmery of 
government, but depends on the entire societv being per- 
meated by a spirit of social equality The national spirit 
will find for itself democratic expression, in both local and 
national' affairs, m proportion as the people can regard 
themselves realistically as partners sharing the responsi- 
bihty for the improvement of their common estate But they 
will feel this, not merely because they are joint possessors of 
the nation’s resources, but because they feel themselies 
equal to the task of using them A sense of power and 
mastery, diffused among the general body of the people, is 
an indispensable ingredient of democracy 

This sense of mastery is closely connected with social 
equahty The sense of equahty, above all else, gives the 
system of government in Russia its democratic character, 
despite veiy much that seems to us to be undemociatic in 
the working of its political insUtutions As against this, the 
absence of equality, or the sense of it, largely destroys the 
democracy of the Western parliamentary countries, despite 
their formal acceptance of universal suffi age The \ ote means 
much in a society of equals, much less wheie recognised 
social inequality contradicts its democratic pretensions 

But equality alone will not gi\e the sense of mastery For 
this there is required something more positive than a mere 
absence of class distmctions or gross disparities of wealth or 
status Equahty has to be conceited positiveh, as equal 
responsibility as well as the enjoyment of equal rights It 
^as to be regarded as carryinc with it the obhgation to be 
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Vigilant in its defence, and to play an active part in the 
conduct of affairs Not that e\ ery citizen has to turn himself 
mto a politician, save in the last resort for the defence of his 
and his felloivs’ rights That is not necessary A man can 
play his acti\e role m industry or in social affairs, as well 
as in pohtics, in a society which regards these things also as 
matters of public service and concern 

Thus, in urging my fellow -Socialists to think democrati- 
cally, I am urging thtern to think m terms of positive social 
equahty', and not merelv of the formal ‘democracy’ of the 
ballot-box I am urging them to tiy to build up in Europe 
conditions which will give to the common men in all 
countries a sense of mastery and lesponsibility for upholding 
the new democratic system under which they are to live 
This imphcs education for citizenship — active citizenship — 
but It implies more than that For this masterful sense of 
social equality can be born in men onl^ as a result of success- 
ful struggle, and only when the outSbme of the struggle has 
been the destruction of the class-system 
Now, the danger of ‘hberal’ Social Democracy, with its 
acceptance of parliamentarism as its instrument, is that it 
IS pi one to overlook this very necessity of creating among 
Its adherents a sense of power and of direct responsibility 
for the affairs of State The voUng system, tak^n by itself 
and used merely as an instrument of representation, 
encourages in men a belief that the responsibility for good 
goyemment rests on their representatiyes, and not on them- 
selves It encourages slackness, listlessness, and therewith 
limpness in the hour of crisis Nor is this irresponsibihty of 
the represented compensated for by the deyelopment of finer 
quahties in the representatiyes For they in turn slough off 
their responsibihty for action by protesting that their duty is 
to do what the electors want, rather than to act courageously 
in the hght of theu own bchefs, and the result is apt to be seen 
in a general flabbiness of pubhc spunt, and an attitude of 
cy meal disbelief in the fundamentals of the democratic creed 
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Neither leadeis nor followers who have fallen into this 
mood are of much use in times of real crisis They may jog 
on, well enough to all seeming, in quiet periods, when no 
great decisions have to be made , but the hour of trial will 
find them out It found out the Itahans, at the tune of the 
March on Rome , the Germans, at the fall of the Weimar 
Repubhc, and the French, in the calamitous defeat of 
1940 In a lesser degree it found out the Bntish Labour 
Party in the crisis of 1931 

The lesson of these failures is that a party or a movement 
which professes demociacy as its faith will go down to 
defeat unless it interprets demociacy in an active sense 
Passive democracy is a contradiction m terms ' it means a 
democracy cither merely formal, conceahng undemocratic 
reahties, or in decay, and incapable of effective self-defence 

Soviet democracy, as it has just shown by its rally in 
face of the Nazi menace, passes this test of activity, despite 
all Its imperfections and errors of recent years British 
democracy also showed its vitahty in the great rally of the 
Bntish people, and especially of the Biitish workers, after 
the fall of France But theie is a difference In the Soviet 
Umon the workers can rally to the support of a State which 
is, in all essentials, their own Here, they aie compelled to 
ally themselves as still subordinate partners with a govermng 
class which remains m possession of the key ‘contiols’ of 
both industry and pohucs They cannot feel that the dis- 
apline to which they submit for the sake of the war effbit 
is self-imposed, or that the country they are gallantly 
defending is theirs in any full sense This did not, as it 
might have done and as similar conditions laigelv did in 
France, paralyse their wills They earned on m spite of it, 
and they are carrying on to-day But they would have 
ralhed more effectively, and the war effort would have 
been much more complete and well organised than it 13, 
if they had not been m the position of defending a demo- 
cratic a^irahon, rather than a democratic leality They 
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rose to mamtain their right to work for a better social 
system, and not to defend a system already in being which 
satisfied their demociatic demands 

Neveitheless, what they fought for was worth defending, 
for in spite of aU its undemocratic qualities it did embody 
for them large elements of real democracy This democracy 
existed less in the^machinery of government or the structure 
of the economic system than in a vigorous tradition of free 
association for a wide range of social ends The real 
democracy of Great Britain was bom largely in its dissent- 
ing chapels, spread thence to Trade Umonism, to the Co- 
operative movement, and to an immense variety of forms of 
voluntary private association for purposes of every sort and 
kmd The prevalence of this spirit of free association, and 
Its embodiment m social tissue of many sorts, gave Bnbsh 
democratic feehng a toughness in its hour of tnal which was 
lacking m countries less permeated by the traditions of free 
speech and voluntary grouping 
This associative spint is, indeed, the essential basis of 
Bntish democracy It is precisely the feature of the Bntish 
system which admirers and mutators of the British parlia- 
mentary system are apt to miss Without it the Bntish 
Parhament would be a mere mockery of the democratic 
spint, as many Parliaments set up in other countnes 
without this complement have actually been Representa- 
tive government, m its parheunentary form, cannot be made to 
work democraticadly unless it rests upon firm foundations of 
civil hberty and freedom ofoiganisaUon for voluntary groups 
Contmental Socialists who profess Soaal Democratic, as 
against Communistic, doctnnes must bear this truth in 
min d Formal democracy of the parhamentary kmd can 
become real only where the citizens, or large numbers of 
them, perform an active political role The Soviet system, 
as It developed durmg the formative period of the Russian 
Revolution, was a way of orgaiusing this direct partiapa- 
tion of large bodies of abzens m the responsibUihcs of 
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government It was the only way open, when this partiapa- 
tion had to be improvised suddenly, amid the collapse of an 
autocratic regime which had used all means m its power of 
stamping out free speech and freedom to associate for 
common ends The Soviet form of organisation may not 
be necessary foi this purpose where free speech is an 
established tradition and voluntary associations have been 
able to flourish under a parliamentary regime Parha- 
ments may, under these conditions and with this backing, 
be able to play a constructive r61e in the hour of crisis 
But wherever this social tissue of voluntary and free associa- 
tion does not exist, it will have to be improvised if de- 
moctacy is to carry the day Parliaments or Constituent 
Assembhes cannot by themselves supply the requisite 
construcuve force This force must come from the body of 
the people, organised for action, and when the people is not 
already so orgamsed, the Soviet is the obvious instrument 
for organising it quickly, and setting it effecuvely to work 
The moral of this is that it is foolish, now, for Social 
Democrats to emphasise them differences from the Com- 
munists For the Social Democrats cannot bring about 
revolutions in Europe, or hold them to Socialist courses, 
without invoking the instruments of Sovietism — that is, 
precisely the instruments which Commumsts will set out to 
create The destruction of the Trade Umons, the Co- 
operative Societies, and the other forms of free association 
which used to exist in the countries which the Nazis have 
overrun, leaves a void , and this void can be filled in the 
hour of Nazi defeat only by improvisation The Trade Umons 
and the Cooperative Societies cannot be rebuilt in a day or 
a week Soviets can That is the essenUal truth which conti- 
nental Social Democrats have to be brought to understand 
Soviets will be, over all Nazi-occupied Europe, mdis- 
pensable instiuments of the coimng revolution But it does 
not follow that these Soviets must everywhere turn into 
instruments of totahtanan Soaalism after the Russian 
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model Far from It Though the structure of free democratic 
association cannot be rebuilt in a day, it can be rebuilt quite 
qmckly, where the tradition of it exists and is strong in the 
minds of the people The Soviets, in such countries, can 
become the instruments of a new and rcinvigorated parha- 
mentansm, of a ‘hberal’ Soaahsm, and of a pohcy of tolerant 
democracy they need not involve the creation of a totah- 
tanan regime Tfie great thing for Social Democrats is not 
to be afraid of them — not to be afraid of the people whom 
they aspire to lead To be afraid of the people is, in truth, 
the ultimate betrayal of democracy and of the Socialist 
cause 

At the b^nmng of this chapter I urged my fcllow- 
Socialists to do three things to think supra-nationally, 
democratically — and realistically This third thing, real- 
ism, IS the hardest thing of all to learn It so often involves 
doing, not what one wants to do, not what one has planned 
to do, not what, in an ultimate sense, one thinks the nght 
thing to do, but simply tfie best that can be done under the 
circumstances There is a danger here, for when a man has 
decided that he cannot do what he wants, or has planned-, 
or thinks finally r^ht, he is exceedingly apt to ftdl back on 
taking the hne of least resistance — ^which is the very anti- 
thesis of acting realistically Political realism imphes the 
possession of high certainty about ends, which allows of great 
elastiaty about means Thercm it differs from opportunism, 
which imphes uncertamty about the ends themselves 

In relation to Socialism, the realist pohtician is he who, 
having made up his mind completely that Sociahsm is his 
objective, is thereafter prepared to work for Socialism by any 
means which are not destructive of Sociahst ends, and have 
to be excluded on that ground Socialism is not a mere 
theory made out of air, but a vision of the right line of de- 
velopment for a civilisation which has already for centuries 
been travellmg a certain road It is the culminating point m 
a process of development which has already endowed 
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Western civibsation with certain possessions, including a cer- 
tain ethic, of high human value Any means which would 
have the effect of destroying, or of seriously undemnmng, 
these values are excluded by the very nature of the end 
which IS being sought To repudiate, in the name of Social- 
ism, the ethic which alone can provide a foundation for the 
successful working of a Socialist society is a monstrous 
heresy It can result only in poiso^g the springs of the 
Socialist faith Socialists cannot discard ‘bourgeois moral- 
ity’ they have to biuld upon it, and give it a new and wider 
interpretation in the light of their behef in social equahty 
and democracy as active agents of human progress 

Realism is not opportumsm, but its very antithesis The 
realist, holding fast to the achievements of civilisation, will 
use them as means to the achievement of his ends So far 
from refusing to appeal to such feehngs as social compunc- 
tion or hatred of suffering or the sense of just deahng between 
man and man, he will make use of these appeals for all they 
are worth And, in the advanced Western countries they are 
worth a great deal, though very ptasibly they were not worth 
much in Russia in 1917 

The realist vwll not be afiaid of morahty, or ready to 
dismiss It as a mere reflection of prcvaihng economic rela- 
tionships He will not only appeal to it, but accept it as his 
own giude and inspiration, trying at the same time to endow 
It vwth fuller content and more democratic meaning The 
most disastious mistake of the Communists in their efforts to 
convert the Western workers was their attempt to discard 
‘bourgeois morahty’ in favour of a hard-boiled, ‘scientific’ 
attitude For the Western workers were not hard-boiled, 
and the hard boiling they received in the Communist Parties 
of the Western countries was as apt to convert them into 
Fascists as anything else If there were no morahty, but only 
science, why not? It could not be more ‘moral’ to be on one 
side rather than on the other 

Realism involves, then, accepting and seeking to develop 
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the estabhshed morahty of Western civilisation It involves 
building on the Christian ethic, though not necessarily 
accepting the Christian theology It involves recognizing 
that men hi^ve ideals, and that only by enlisting their 
ideahsm can Socialism be made flesh The Nazis, to be 
sure, have built their system by flouting the Chiistian ethic, 
and appeahng from it to the barbarous appetites which 
eiost m the underm^ds even of civilised men But the 
Nazis have done this, and can do it with success, because 
they are not seeking to develop the values of Western 
civilisation to a higher point, but to destroy these values, and 
to revert to a way of living which has its roots in an un- 
civilised pagan past Nazi immoralism is no model for the 
propagandists of Socialism to follow If they attempt to 
follow It, they stultify then own efforts, and hand over 
their converts as helpless victims to the N&i propaganda 
machine 

But realism does involve, besides this ethical flxity of 
conduct, an absence of dogmatism about means It involves 
a readiness to work with better people against worse, and to 
take what can be got that is better than any practicable 
alternative It involves a readiness to compromise, not with 
evil, but with imperfection , and it involves, above all else, 
keeping your eye all the time upon the ordmary man and 
his desires For Socialism, when all is said and done, has 
value, not as a dogmatic system, but as an instrument for 
adding to the sum of human happiness It is vtiluable only m 
proporUon eis men will be happier under it than under any 
alternative system under which it is really open to them to 
hve 

This amounts, at the moment, to a plea for wide tolerance 
among Sociahsts, actual and potential, of different schools 
and ways of thought The world is filled to-day with men 
and women who are not Socialists in any formal sense, but 
are acutely aware that their hves, and those of their friends 
and neighbours, are bemg spoilt by the utter insecurity of 
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human affairs They have passed through an epoch of peace 
between wars, and found it an epoch of empty mouths and 
idle hands vainly clamouring for hope They have seen this 
desolate peace give place to a war which threatens to bring 
the entire structure of civilisation down in rums They want 
to know why they are so bandied about — so unwanted one 
day, so wAirted the next for tasks which they loathe as 
immoral and foolish interruptions to the affair of hvmg 
TJtese men and women are potential Socialists They will 
b^ome Socialists as fast as they become convinced that 
Socialism, and only Sociahsm, is able to put an end to all 
the meaningless flurry and insecurity But they will not be 
converted by dogmas, but only by the demonstrated capacity 
of Sociahsts to nde the storm and tacltle, better than other 
would-be rulers, the actual pioblems of our times 
This situation calls for a broad-mmded, tolerant Socialism, 
capable of appealing to a wide diversity of men and women 
Broadmindedness and tolerance do not mean weakness or 
want of determination, though these things are often con- 
fused The weak of mind and will are oftentimes the most 
obstinate and the most dogmatic The realist can afford to be 
tolerant and broad-nunded, because he is certain of hims elf 
I appeal, then, to my fellow-Soaahsts to think supra- 
nation^ly, democratically, and reahsticallv, and on this 
basis to get togethei’here and now, Bripsh and Russians 
and exiles fiom all the occupied countries, to work out their 
plans for the constsaiction of the new Europe on firm, 
Soaahst foundations I appeal to them for speed as well as 
courage, and for bioad-nundedness as well as faith For 
their busmess is not only to agree as Sociahsts but to make 
themselves the effective leaders of the peoples But they 
cannot lead the peoples unless they follow the people’s 
thoughts, and continually reshape their pohbes in the light 
of changing opportunities and changing attitudes among the 
common run of men Sociahsm is not a dogma, but a move- 
ment, needing imaginative and coherent leadership To 



l86 THE SOCIALIST TASK 

Study the facts and the people, and to make a pohcy which 
will enable the people to handle the facts effectively, in the 
pursmt of happiness— these are the essential tasks for those 
who aspire to lead poor stricken Europe out of its tribula- 
tions into the hght of a new day 









